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Tur steady and uniform progress of the King towards 
convalescence, despite the arctic weather, from the day he 
4 left Buckingham Palace for Craigweil House, 

_ King’s encouraged public expectation of his speedy 
and complete recovery and resumption of 
responsibilities which his doctors not unnaturally regarded 
as extravagant and to be deprecated. Accordingly, in the 
first bulletin issued from his new abode (March 2nd), Sir 
Stanley Hewett (the Physician in residence) and Lord Dawson, 
after recording the favourable symptoms such as increased 
weight, strength, and sleep, and ability to read and take 
interest in what was going on, deemed it their duty to 
emphasize that “one of the most anxious features of His 
Majesty’s grave illness was severe exhaustion due to pro- 
longed toxemia. For this reason careful avoidance of any 
sustained effort of body or mind will be necessary for a 
lengthened period in order to ensure that completeness of 
recovery which, although still some months distant, we 
confidently anticipate.” Since the issue of this wise and 
timely warning the news from Craigweil House has con- 
tinued to be good without any symptom of any set-back. The 
weather has at last behaved itself, and at the time of writing 
is contributing its full share towards the Royal recovery. 
The King has been able to get out, not only to sit in the sun 
but even to take a short walk. But there can be no question 
of His Majesty playing any active part in public affairs for 
some considerable time, and the one prayer of his People 
is that the Politicians should leave him severely alone. He 
will thus escape any problems that may be presented by the 
General Election, and it would certainly go very hard with 
any Party that attempted to disturb the tranquil atmosphere 
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that the King’s doctors, nurses, and family have been able 
to create around him. His illness has had a profound 
psychological effect on his subjects, which is not unlikely to 
develop some unforeseen results—all to the good of the 
Empire and nation. 


BEFORE the Great War this country suffered acutely at 
the hands, and pens, of those Britons who were more 
As We Were German than some Germans. In their eyes 

Kaiser Wilhelm’s Government could do no 
wrong. To-day we are afflicted with Anglo-Americanizers, 
who are infinitely more American than many Americans, 
and who debit every manifestation of Washington Jingoism 
to some shortcoming of the British Government. That 
Downing Street is far from perfect we should be among the 
first to admit. It has been singularly unhappy in its dealings 
with the United States, though not for the reason alleged 
by its Anglo-American assailants, who demand that we 
should make our Foreign Office an annex of the State 
Department, just as during the years 1904 to 1914 Anglo- 
Germanizers insisted that we take our marching orders from 
the Wilhelmstrasse in Berlin. As the event proved, we 
went only too far in making “ graceful concessions” to 
Germany, which simply encouraged her War Lords to 
despise us to the point at which they deemed it safe to 
invade Belgium on the assumption that pro-Germans and 
Pacifists would be able to paralyse a Liberal Cabinet until 
the issue had been decided. Since the war successive 
British Governments have exhausted and humiliated them- 


selves in seeking to “ propitiate’ Washington politicians. | 


All they have to show on their own testimony for ten years’ 
kowtowing is increasing tension in Anglo-American rela- 
tions and a degree of suspicion and hostility in the American 
Press, as well as in Congress, that keeps optimists awake at 
nights. British newspapers and British politicians con- 
tinue to bleat about an “ unthinkable war,” but they can 
no longer conceal from themselves, nor will they be able 
to conceal from the public, that a war with England is the 
only war of which any considerable body of Americans 
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think. Every keel laid down in American yards, like 
every German keel laid down between 1898 and 1914, is 
intended to impress us. The illuminating letter we pub- 
lished last month from the competent and authoritative 
pen of Mr. Frank Simonds on “ The Objective of American 
Sea Power” made this plain beyond any peradventure, 
and left no shadow of doubt except among those determined 
to deceive themselves, that but for the existence of the 
British Navy there would be none of this present factitious 
excitement in the United States and neither pretext nor 
agitation for the impending development of American 
armaments. We cannot see that the British Government 
can be reasonably blamed for anything it has done in naval 
or kindred matters, apart from its too effusive attitude 
towards Washington and its over-anxiety to please those 
who prefer to be displeased. 


WE have never for a moment contested either the right or 
the capacity of the United States to build whatever navy 

her people desire. Any other attitude on 
al this side of the Atlantic has always seemed 

to us at once pernicious, exasperating, and 
absolutely futile. What we object to and protest against 
is the uncalculating folly of treating Anglo-American rela- 
tions as a matter of sentiment that entitles our Statesmen 
to apply a totally different measure to Anglo-American 
problems to the ordinary international standard prescribing 
that every country must look after its own interests without 
expecting undue consideration from others. The only 
sentiment that we have been able to discover, during many 
years’ close observation of American affairs, is a widespread 
and seemingly invincible prejudice against Great Britain 
that may be found almost anywhere between San Francisco 
and New York. It is, in fact, so general that any American 
politician ‘“‘on the make,” or any Administration in diffi- 
culties, can at almost any moment “raise the wind” by 
some anti-British manifestation. No one understands this 
better, or has exploited this antipathy more shrewdly, than 
Mr. Calvin Coolidge, who at different times, with different 
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programmes, succeeded in mobilizing both Pacifists and 
Jingoes against Great Britain. The former were roused by 
means of the Kellogg Peace Pact “renouncing war,” 
which was represented as in process of emasculation by 
the manceuvres of our Foreign Office, while the latter were 
worked up into a fine frenzy by the preposterous campaign 
engineered against the Anglo-French Naval Pact last year, 
which was one of the most innocuous instruments ever 
contemplated by any Government, and one, moreover, 
that could only become operative with the approval of the 
United States. Just as before the war Wilhelm II was 
wont to excite inland Germany against British Sea-power 
in order to float his super Dreadnoughts, so Mr. Coolidge 
has based his Battle Cruiser movement on similar demon- 
strations, though naturally of a less sensational and theatrical 
character, being of a different temperament to Wilhelm. 
The practical results are not, however, distinguishable, and 
it is observable that much of the propaganda by Naval 
Megalomaniacs—of which the American correspondents of 
London newspapers living under the shadow of Wall Street 
apparently know nothing—vividly recalls that of the pan- 
German Navy League which under Imperial auspices edu- 
cated the Fatherland to foot the bill. Once more Great 
Britain is the avowed objective, and we doubt whether even 
supposing the Americans were the most amiable inhabitants 
of the planet, it would be possible to conduct such an agita- 
tion without kindling sentiments that are the reverse of 
amiable. However, that is none of our business. If it be 
an American duty, or interest, or ideal as they prefer to 
call it, to antagonize Great Britain, they must please them- 
selves. Every considerable nation has had a turn at 
Anglophobia without so far attaining their goal, and the 
United States is in certain obvious respects in a worse 
position than some other nations that have come to grief 
in pursuit of this ambition. 


THE Navy League of the United States, of which Mr. William 
Howard Gardiner is the President, has courteously sent us 
one of its latest manifestos marked ‘‘ For Use When 
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Received.” It is an effective document for propaganda 
purposes. We are not surprised to learn from the accom- 

b panying map that the Big Navy agitation has 
he Amesice spread like prairie fire from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and back again. Thus on April 8, 
1922, it was only a fringe of sea-board States on both oceans 
whose representatives in Congress voted the “ Big Navy” 
ticket. The intervening inland States, from Georgia to 
Idaho and Nevada to North Carolina, being written off and 
blackened on the Navy League map as “Little Navyites.” 
There were, in fact, 25 of these ‘‘black sheep” seven years 
ago against 23 “‘ Big Navy ” States. Meanwhile a complete 
transformation has taken place, thanks to the American 
Navy League, seeing that last year 287 Representatives 
voted for the 15 10,000 ton 8-inch cruisers (i.e. Battle 
Cruisers) against 58 dissentients, while the Senate followed 
suit this year by 68 votes to 12. There are to-day, judging 
by these votes in Congress, 34 Big Navy States and only 
5 Little Navy States—the remaining 9 being more or less 
divided. The Navy League is clearly justified in congratu- 
lating itself on its campaign of education, though we cannot 
help regretting that many spokesmen and writers in its 
cause should deem it necessary to make a bogey man of 
John Bull. Mr. Gardiner and his colleagues, it must in 
fairness be recognized, put their case on broader grounds, 
namely, the doctrine of sea-power as expounded by Mahan, 
who laid down 


“The principal conditions affecting the sea power 
of nations may be enumerated as follows: I. Geographic 
position. II. Physical conformation, including, as con- 
nected therewith, natural production and climate. 
III. Extent of territory. IV. Number of population. 
V. Character of the people. VI. Character of the 
government, including therein the national institutions.” 


EmpHasizina the immense economic strides of the U.S.A. of 
late years, with exports “over 20 per cent. greater than 
those of any other nation,” and with “ sea-borne exports 
and imports to and from all parts of the world amount- 
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ing to over eight billion dollars a year,” this Navy League 
leaflet (which is entitled “‘ American Sea Sense Grows”) 
‘ applauds ‘the understanding editor of the 
ent Sense New York Herald Tribune,’? who ended an 
ows ° ° ° ’ 
enthusiastic article on Congress’s tardy en- 
dorsement of the Fifteen Cruiser Programme thus: 


“Ten or twenty years hence the hesitation shown 
by Congress to support our treaty navy will be hardly 
comprehensible. It is a timorous inheritance from 
the past. But it is vanishing. Fifteen more cruisers 
will not restore American naval parity. Yet they 
will make it easy to attain eventual parity. The main 
thing is that Congress and public opinion are now dis- 
counting the inevitable and beginning to repair the 
errors of naval policy committed since 1922.” 


To this the Navy League appends a comment that will be 
found somewhat bewildering by English readers who had 
been given to understand by Anglo-Americanizers that 
“The Washington Conference ’’ was the very last word in 
trans-Atlantic statesmanship: 


“That within so few years after the illusions of the 
Washington Conference so many of the people’s repre- 
sentatives have recognized and are aiding this vital 
trend, gives promise that virtually all will soon cease 
opposing the mercantile and naval expansion so in- 
creasingly important to the prosperity and security of the 
people of the United States.” 


By the side of this robustious propaganda for what is termed 
“parity” to-day, though doubtless to-morrow the world 
, tc will learn that ‘the Navy second to none” 

must be “superior to all” if it is to fulfil 
its purpose of affording security to U.S.A., the attitude of 
the Powers-that-be on this side of the Atlantic appears 
somewhat anemic. Whatever may be said in favour of 
American naval Parity, or Supremacy as the case may be, 
at least as much can be said (to put it very mildly) in favour 
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of British Sea-power that alone stands between us and 
starvation, invasion, and not a few other horrors. While 
the American Navy is growing from strength to strength, 
and the American people are applying to their conditions 
the doctrines enunciated by Mahan with special reference 
to Great Britain, British statesmen are chiefly concerned to 
demonstrate that they are allowing the British Navy to 
dwindle—to grow fine by degrees and beautifully less. 
While the Inlanders of the Middle-West are taught that 
national greatness depends on the mastery of the sea, which 
they have never seen, or are likely to see, the Islanders are 
invited to turn their backs on their history and encouraged 
to regard their Fleet as “‘ a back number,” which it is hardly 
worth while to maintain and mainly useful as a corpus vile 
for “ Economists ”” who spurn retrenchment in every sphere 
except National Defence. A White Paper has been pub- 
lished of which His Majesty’s Ministers are inordinately 
proud, setting forth the decline of British Sea-power of 
late years, and pointing to its early eclipse. According to 
this latest Annual Return of Fleets, there are altogether 
1,974 war ships in the seven principal Navies of the world. 
Of these Great Britain has 379 as compared with 387 a 
year ago, 424 in 1927, 444 in 1926, and 497 in 1925. ‘“* Every 
year,” as The Times points out in summarizing this docu- 
ment, “‘ since the war the British total has shown a decrease; 
but this is not so with other Powers.” Thus the United 
States total of 549 shows an increase of 4 on last year, and 
compares with 542 in 1927, 543 in 1926, and 539 in 1925, 
so while we are going slowly downhill they are coming up. 
Here is something for American Pacifists and Kellogg Peace 
Pact-mongers, who charge Great Britain with “‘ Imperialism ”’ 
and “ Jingoism,” to put in their pipes and smoke. 


WE may be fairly challenged by our readers as to the wisest 


policy for the British Government to pursue towards the 
Rejected United States, in view of the fact that cannot 
Addresses be gainsaid by any serious student of American 

affairs, namely, that an active and aggressive 
section of Washington politicians are for ever seeking oppor- 
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tunities of picking a quarrel with us, in which they are 
confident of commanding the support of a vast and vociferous 
public. That is the permanent cloud over Anglo-American 
relations which it were idle and even perilous to ignore. 
Too many “ practical politicians ” across the Atlantic, to say 
nothing of atrabilious journalists, are convinced that the 
United States, by virtue of her colossal wealth and enormous 
man-power, is in a position to bluff and bully Great Britain, 
weakened as she is by her superhuman exertions from 
1914 to 1918. The United States has no grievance against 
us, so the marplots are reduced to invention. We on our side 
have no quarrel with the United States, though we have 
several grievances against our own Government for its 
unintelligence in American affairs, its perverse misunder- 
standing of American psychology, and consequent mishand- 
ling of Anglo-American problems that will never be solved 
by unrequited effusiveness. As a signal instance of this 
weakness, we would cite the well meant but infelicitous 
speech in which Sir Austen Chamberlain recently described 
the United States as “the nearest and dearest Power ’”’ to 
ourselves—a gaffe that was accentuated by the British 
Ambassador in Washington in drawing the attention, and 
we may add inviting the derision, of the American Press to 
this unfortunate remark. The very first duty of Responsible 
Statesmen in this country and Ambassadors to boot, is to 
drop all this ‘‘ sob-stuff,” as the Americans contemptuously 
term it. Sentimentalism is completely out of place in 
Anglo-American relations. It is highly exasperating to the 
mass of Americans to be told that we adore them. They 
don’t pretend to adore us, and can only suppose that our 
public men are “ pulling their leg’ for some subtle and 
ulterior purpose. Any American politician who described 
Great Britain as the “nearest and dearest” of U.S.A. 
would lose any elective position he chanced to hold and 
would probably have to retire from public life. No nation 
gains, nor does the world benefit, when its spokesmen cheapen 
it in the eyes of other nations by constantly trying to kiss 
those who reject their embraces. 
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THE United States has recently elected a new President, 
Mr. Herbert Hoover, of California, who is regarded by his 
compatriots as among the ablest and most 


Emveident efficient holders of that high office. Great 
Hint bait things are expected from him by the Republi- 


can Party, of which he is the appointed 
Leader, as well as by many Americans who only voted 
against him because they are Democrats. Mr. Hoover has 
a considerable reputation abroad, where he is known far 
better than most of his predecessors by his labours during 
the Great War, which we observe have encouraged the idea 
in unreflecting quarters that he is something of “ an Inter- 
nationalist.” He is nothing of the kind. If he were, he 
would neither have secured the Republic nomination nor the 
Presidency. He is the antithesis of an Internationalist. 
He is an out-and-out Nationalist, who is relied upon by those 
who put him in the White House to act as a 100 per cent. 
American on all occasions ‘and to look at every issue, whether 
international or national, through exclusively American eyes. 
In other words, Mr. Hoover is what might be termed without 
offence—indeed, it is a great compliment—an American 
Die Hard, and the sooner the rest of the world realize with 
whom they have to deal, the better for all concerned. He 
is no sentimentalist. Not only does he eschew “ sob-stuff,” 
but he dislikes, distrusts, and detests it, and the first 
requisite in Anglo-American relations during the Hoover 
régime, is to stop that lachrymose tap in Downing Street 
that is only too ready to be turned on by one or other 
Minister. In a typical passage in his Inaugural Address, 
from the East Front of the Capitol, on March 4th, President 
Hoover glanced at the relations between the United States 
and other Powers with a keener sense of perspective than 
we are wont to get in the utterances of the political Leaders 
of any British Party, who can never mention the United 
States without gushing about the special tie uniting “ the 
English-speaking nations.” Mr. Hoover thus knocks this 
nonsense on the head. ‘‘ Abroad, to west and east, are 
nations whose sons mingled their blood with the blood of 
our sons on the battlefield. Most of these nations have 
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contributed to our race, to our culture, to our knowledge, 
and our progress. From one of them we derive our very 
language, and from many of them much of the genius of our 
institutions.” It is so obvious to Americans that the 
United States is an amalgam of many nations, and not 
the product of one, that it should be appreciated else- 
where that the legend of the “nearest and dearest” is 
completely out of date in the Twentieth Century. 


As Mr. John W. Davis was one of the most acceptable 
and attractive Ambassadors representing the United States 

in London of late years, it is only natural 
‘ : that anything he writes on Anglo-American 

emocratic , A 

Suggestion relations, and any suggestions he may make 

for the solution of outstanding problems, 
should interest this side of the Atlantic. He has set forth 
his views on the subject of Sea-power in an able and search- 
ing article in our sumptuously printed and always readable 
contemporary, Foreign Affairs, published in New York. In 
calling attention to the ex-Ambassador’s paper, The Times 
recalls the author’s Democratic candidature for the Presi- 
dency, and points out that though Mr. Davis’s argument 
is ‘‘ primarily addressed to Americans—the ease and fairness 
always characteristic of the author deserves equal attention 
from the English readers.” We agree, and will go further 
by saying that if an American statesman of his type, out- 
look, and temperament, had a mandate from the United 
States to effect a settlement of Anglo-American maritime 
questions, the prospect of adjustment would be appreciably 
brighter than it is. Mr. Davis is among that small minority 
of Americans who recognize that there is a British view of 
Sea-power that is entitled to be heard, whereas the vast 
majority are not only unable to see any but their own 
standpoint, but they deny the right of other Powers, 
especially Great Britain, to differ from them. This is 
emphatically the case with Washington politicians, and is 
the cause of the failure of successive Conferences of late 
years. The fact that Mr. Davis is a Democrat implies that 
every Republican differs from him, as in the absence of 
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dividing domestic issues, international affairs are Party 
questions in U.S.A., as we learnt from the pitiful fate of 
President Wilson, whose policies in Paris afforded his Repub- 
lican opponents an opportunity of destroying him. The Re- 
publicans have been in control both of the Executive and 
Legislature ever since his downfall. They have just secured 
a fresh lease of power by an overwhelming majority. There 
is no chance of their listening to any Democrat’s plea for a 
settlement of Maritime rights on any basis of compromise— 
a word that is unknown in Republican-Jingo Diplomacy— 
although the author’s argument rests on the Kellogg Peace 
Pact into which he reads implications that the Coolidge 
Administration and the United States Senate have in terms 
excluded. 


It would be interesting to know whether Mr. Davis’s argu- 
ment has attracted anything like the attention on his side 
An “Und of the Atlantic that it has on ours. We have 
- neer- not infrequently found that some pronounce- 
standing ye — 
ment receiving the honours of the British 
Press has escaped notice in U.S.A., just as many manifesta- 
tions in this country that we have barely heard of are 
treated as of sensational importance by the American Press. 
In Mr. Davis’s opinion, by inviting the world to sign a 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War, the United States is 
morally bound to “take an active part in concerting 
measures for the prevention of war, and in compelling the 
observance of those rules which are designed to mitigate its 
destructiveness”; in other words, ‘it should accept what 
the Treaty for the Renunciation of War may be said to 
imply—namely, that all the nations whose Treaty is broken 
or threatened so to be have a mandate to concert measures 
to prevent the breach or to repress it; that there must be 
introduced, in short, into the rest of the world the principle 
established for the Pacific area by the Four-Power Treaty 
of 1921, that of ‘ joint conference . . . for consideration and 
adjustment.’”’ One of the first consequences “of the 
resulting co-operation ’’ would be “ that of making neutrality 
under the assumed circumstances immoral. Governmental 
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protection afforded to munition makers attempting to 
supply a country which had refused ‘the settlement or 
solution ’ of its dispute ‘ by pacific means’ would become 
an act of national wickedness.” The ex-Ambassador, there- 
fore, advocates “an understanding that in the event of 
constabulary action against a Covenant-breaking State, the 
Navies of the two countries (Great Britain and U.S.A.) 
should act together in the interests of world peace and not 
of selfish national policy.” 


WiTH such an understanding, ‘‘ however informal,” it 
““would not be unreasonable to expect Great Britain to 

agree that if she were engaged in an old- 
WA Frank fashioned ‘ private’ war—a war, let us say 
Declaration” : ‘ 

in which, though she might not be the 
aggressor, it could not be clearly established nevertheless 
that her adversary had broken the Covenant of the League, 
or the Locarno Treaty, or the Kellogg—Briand Pact—she 
would not attempt to interfere with the fullest freedom of 
sea transit by all nations not engaged in the war.” Mr. 
Davis concludes with the statement that “in the world of 
yesterday ... the dominant force was national security 
against all comers. If the Covenant of the League, the 
Locarno Treaty, the Four-Power Pacific Treaty, and the 
Kellogg—Briand Pact are anything more than idle words, 
the controlling idea to-day is world-wide peace against all 
disturbers.” He is therefore persuaded “that a frank 
declaration on the part of the United States of its willingness 
to accept the implications and responsibilities which that 
ideal demands, would do more than all the rest to convert 
it into a reality. At the least, it would shrink the whole 
Naval controversy to its true proportions. It would reduce 
the probabilities of a collision between the navies of the 
United States and Great Britain to the vanishing point.” 
One insuperable objection to Mr. Davis’s proposal is that 
it has not the ghost of a chance of being entertained by 
the Powers-that-be in Washington. The fact that it might 
dispose of Anglo-American friction is small recommendation 
in their eyes. It would be emphatically repudiated both 
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in the Executive and the Legislature because “ entangling ”’ 
the United States in European affairs and constraining her 
to recognize the hated League of Nations, which has precisely 
the same effect on Republican Politicians as a red rag on 
a bull. 


Mr. Bridgeman, the First Lord of the Admiralty, has made 
a contribution to the ticklish problem of Sea Power—which 

many factors are combining to obscure— 
pee that can only enhance the widespread regret 

unts ae ‘ 

caused by the announcement of his impending 
retirement from Parliament and from the great office in 
which he has served the Nation and the Navy so well. To 
outsiders it seems curious that out of a colossal Cabinet of 
Twenty-one, the only man who spontaneously promotes 
“ Reconstruction,” by making way for new blood and young 
blood, should be one of the very few Ministers who will be 
seriously missed. There are several who might go without 
leaving any noticeable void. We cannot pretend to admire 
either the naval attitude or the naval policy of the present 
Government, which has, like so many of its actions, been 
infected by that ‘‘ Defeatism ”’ that has possessed Downing 
Street ever since the Fighting Men won the Great War and 
the Talking Men and Writing Men lost the Peace. But 
assuredly it would have been yet more Defeatist had a less 
staunch and less disinterested man than Mr. Bridgeman 
held the Admiralty against Treasury intrigue, Aerial Megalo- 
mania, and Pacifism enragé, which are the triple enemies 
of British Sea power. It was a remarkable story he had to 
tell in presenting his last Naval Estimates in a valedictory 
speech in the House of Commons (March 14th), the reception 
of which happily confirms the view that despite the glittering 
triumphs of much-advertised “ careerists ” and the empty 
claptrap with which Demagogues bewitch the gallery, 
character still counts in our public life. The retiring First 
Lord is one of the few economists among the heads of Spend- 
ing Departments, and although the Navy has been skinned 
to the bone in some branches of late years, he was in a 
position to point out that this year’s Naval Estimates 
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indicate a reduction of £1,435,000 over last year, although 
including £1,300,000 for the Fleet Air Arm, which has been 
transferred from the Air Ministry Vote since the last Govern- 
ment was in power, plus £1,643,000 more than his prede- 
cessors for new construction, besides being saddled with a 
non-effective vote increase of £577,000 over which he had 
no control. The saving had been brought about by “‘ reduced 
maintenance charges under almost every head amounting to 
£3,445,000, or a reduction of 7 per cent.” 


Mr. Bridgeman reminded the House of Commons that the 
comparison of the cost of the British Navy to-day with its 

cost in 1914, taking into account the different 
British value of money, and leaving aside the non- 
Disarmament ’ 

effective votes for pensions, etc., shows a 
reduction of no less than £27,500,000, because the Estimates 
of 15 years ago would have to be raised to £83,500,000 to 
cover the different purchasing power of money. Few people 
(and no Pacifists who are for ever decrying Naval expenditure 
though defending almost every other form of administrative 
extravagance) realize that whereas “before the war the 
Navy cost 24°5 per cent. of the total Budget, now it costs 
6°9 per cent.” Our building programme was purely a 
replacement programme, and a very slow one at that. Before 
the war we had 114 cruisers. To-day we only have 52. If 
we only replace at the rate of three a year, we shall only 
have 50 under twenty years old in 1940. It suited some 
people to pretend “that this country is not doing her full 
share in the matter of Naval disarmament. Apart from 
the question of whether it is good for our country that those 
things should be said here, or good for the cause of the 
peace of the world that such suggestions should be made, 
that statement contains one essential defect, which to my 
simple mind outweighs all other considerations, and that is 
it is not true.” In Naval disarmament “ we have done far 
more than any other country.” Nor did we only begin at 
the Washington Conference, as some persons supposed. 
“ At that Conference, the United States of America made 
a very handsome proposal to scrap a number of capital ships, 
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built or building, and in fact did scrap nearly 500,000 tons 
at that time. What was our response? We agreed then 
to scrap 400,000 tons of completed capital ships, apart from 
four new battle cruisers just ordered. Including these, 
we have since the Armistice scrapped over 2,160,000 tons 
of ships of war up to December 3lst last, apart from can- 
celling orders for ships of a total tonnage of 314,000. Of 
this total no less than 1,650,000 tons were scrapped before 
January 1922, the date of the Washington Conference.” 
Mr. Bridgeman, whose accuracy is so proverbial that he is 
never challenged on a fact, added something which even 
our best-informed readers may have failed to grasp in the 
fog of misrepresentation that has enveloped the whole 
subject of Naval disarmament. ‘‘As a matter of fact, 
before the Washington Conference we had actually scrapped 
more ships than we have got now (our italics), and how anybody 
can say that we have not played our part in Disarmament 
before and after that Conference, I am unable to see... 
when we are the one country in the world whose very exist- 
ence depends upon the Navy.” 


WE had anticipated a further reduction of armaments “ at 
the Coolidge Conference at Geneva in 1927. We accepted 
an invitation to that Conference, and we put 
before that Conference a plan which would 
have resulted in an enormous reduction of armaments, and 
it was a plan which I am sure would have been approved by 
every member of this House. Unfortunately that Confer- 
ence broke down. The most important part of our plan 
was the reduction we proposed in the size of battleships 
and in their armament and an extension of their term of 
existence. That would have been an enormous saving, 
which we proposed to carry down to all other classes of 
vessels, amounting in a few years to over £100,000,000.” 
That was “‘an attempt to carry out a policy with which 
everyone agreed ... because it would be reversing the 
policy which has led to naval races in the past.” But 
unfortunately that Conference “could not find a formula 
which would equate ships mounting 8-inch guns with ships 
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mounting 6-inch guns. The Americans wanted a larger 
number of ships with 8-inch guns, and we wanted a larger 
number with 6-inch guns.” Subsequently we suggested, 
under what is known as “ The Anglo-French Proposal,” for 
submission to other Powers, ‘“‘a plan to which the French 
had agreed and which would have met the American situa- 
tion in this way: There would have been no limit to the 
number of 10,000-ton ships that they could have provided 
if they put a limit on the number that mounted 8-inch 
guns. That was an advance on the Geneva proposals, 
but unfortunately it was not acceptable to America.” Mr. 
Bridgeman did not tell the House of Commons what we 
can afford to tell the readers of the National Review—namely, 
that the Washington politicians are quite impossible because 
they will never listen to any reasonable proposition, especially 
one coming from London, which they always suspect of 
being “a trap.” For this reason we have wearied our 
readers, and ourselves, by protesting against the policy of 
putting up proposals to the American Government, either at 
a Conference or otherwise, as there is no prospect of their 
being entertained, and their inevitable rejection only makes 
more trouble. “‘ Build whatever ships you please, leaving 
us equally free to do likewise,” is the only self-respecting, 
tolerable, or intelligible attitude for Great Britain to adopt 
vis-d-vis U.S.A. 


Tue First Lord of the Admiralty recalled the Prime Minis- 
ter’s declaration “‘ that we are not going to encourage any 

building competition with America,” as we 
Weng Way had shown both at Washington and Geneva. 

“IT think I have said enough to prove without 
any fear of contradiction that we have done more than any 
other country in the actual reduction of armaments, and 
we have shown ourselves willing to consider every proposal 
that has been made in this direction,” although “ we are the 
only country in the world which depends for its existence 
upon a free passage for our food and our raw materials 
across the sea between our Dominions and other countries.” 
Unofficial Englishmen incline to think that in their anxiety 
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to promote peace and disarmament Ministers have gone 
rather far in trying to meet people who don’t wish to meet 
us. In summarizing our efforts, Mr. Bridgeman reiterated our 
offer ‘‘ to mark time in 10,000-ton cruisers ”’ at the Coolidge 
Conference “until the United States had caught us up, 
and then to stop altogether. In 1927-28 we dropped three 
cruisers out of our programme in case America might still 
wish to consider the proposal which we had made, and the 
fact that this year we are beginning the replacement of 
6-inch-gun Cruisers shows perfectly plainly that we are, 
and have not been, trying to go one better than America.” 
But is this the right way to impress a practical people whose 
national pastime is poker? We doubt it, and remember a 
spirited protest by the distinguished Member for Plymouth, 
Lady Astor, who, speaking not wholly in ignorance of Ameri- 
can psychology, declared that the last thing likely to impress 
the United States was any letting down of the British Navy. 


THE First Lord dwelt on pacific passages in President 
Hoover’s Inaugural Address, though it may be easier for 
the spokesman of a huge excitable and in- 
tensely ambitious nation to preach peace than 
to cultivate it. What would our Pacifists have said, what 
indeed would they not have said, had the head of our Govern- 
ment declared, as Mr. Hoover did, in his first utterance as 
President: ‘‘ Peace can be contributed to by respect for our 
ability in defence.” This is what Americans call “ Jingo- 
ism” when spoken abroad. Nor is the tone of the State 
Department or the Senate towards the Kellogg Peace Pact 
completely reassuring. Mr. Bridgeman was on stronger 
ground in dissecting the fallacy that armaments necessarily 
endanger peace, while disarmament would promote it. 
“The real fact is that substantial fleets in the hands of 
peaceful Powers are not a danger to peace where no war 
spirit exists, and a mere proportional reduction of armaments 
is no guarantee against war where the spirit of peace does 
not exist. Consequently I think we can brush aside a good 
deal of the language which is commonly used on the platform 
about a reduction of armaments. We are all agreed that a 
VOL, XCIII 12 
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reduction of armaments is still a most desirable thing. It 
is desirable in the interests of economy, and it is still more 
desirable in the interests of humanity. If it were possible 
to abolish the use of submarines, the use of poison gas, or 
attacks by air on non-combatants, that would be an immense 
step forward in the avoidance of incalculable suffering in 
war. Therefore we are all agreed that a reduction of arma- 
ments, if it can be carried out without risk, is a desirable 
thing.” The First Lord of the Admiralty, in concluding 
this admirable account of his stewardship, stated the British 
position in unimpeachable terms. ‘“‘ While claiming for our- 
selves the right to protect our insular position and our 
Imperial responsibilities, which every other country should 
and will claim for itself, we are ready to consider, either 
amendments to proposals which have been already made, 
or some new proposal which, perhaps, has not yet been 
discussed.” 


No one will be heard to question the extraordinary interest 
and importance of the Concordat between the Quirinal 

and the Vatican in healing a breach that had 
ele ngpiaa lasted nearly sixty years, and was regarded 

by almost every authority on either side as 
presenting difficulties that were, humanly speaking, in- 
surmountable. But for the juxtaposition of two really 
remarkable men, Rome would have remained indefinitely a 
divided city: Italy weakened by the antagonism of Church 
and State, all the more distressing to a Catholic community; 
Europe bewildered and the Catholic world aggrieved. Preced- 
ing Italian Governments had either shied at, or failed over, 
this problem, which of late years had been tacitly allowed 
to slumber as being beyond the resources of secular states- 
manship, and but for the Revolution of October 1922 it is 
as certain as anything can be that nothing would have been 
attempted in this direction. Alone, however, even that 
miracle worker, Signor Mussolini, would have been powerless, 
for as one can pick a quarrel or make a great war, as we 
learnt anew in 1914, it needs two to heal a breach, and 
without the heart-whole co-operation of another remarkable 
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personality, Pius XI, the Duce would have been impotent to 
achieve the noble ambition that is universally regarded as 
among the most brilliant of Fascism’s many triumphs. It 
moreover gives Italy a prestige among the great Powers she 
did not previously possess, and whatever the future may 
have in store for her, the Lateran Treaties must remain for 
all times a conspicuous landmark in Italian history. That 
it has caused boundless joy and a high sense of elation among 
the Italian people goes without saying, and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain—who has successfully laboured to improve 
Anglo-Italian relations—accurately reflected the sentiments 
of the British people in congratulating the Italian Govern- 
ment on its achievement. It is evident from His Holiness’s 
attitude and utterances that Pius XI is no less gratified by 
the Concordat, which would have been unrealizable but for 
his steadfast and unswerving support of the diplomacy of 
Cardinal Gasparri, who had several awkward corners to 
turn before the Lateran Treaties were signed, sealed, and 
delivered. 


Att this and much more is fairly obvious. We are in the 
presence of a great historic event that must have far-reaching 
consequences, though we have observed a 
te certain hesitation and reticence on the part 
of Roman Catholics outside Italy who, after 
their first jubilation over the emancipation of the Papacy 
from its ‘‘ chains,” have preferred to discuss almost any 
other topic than the one that necessarily absorbs a large 
share of their thoughts and is of supreme importance to the 
Catholic world. We should very much like to know what 
thinking and responsible Catholics feel as to the ultimate 
effect of the Lateran Treaties on the prestige of the Holy See 
and the spread of Catholicism, whose hold of the world is 
infinitely more important to the Faithful than any settlement 
even of so protracted a quarrel as that with the Kingdom of 
Italy. In last month’s National Review we hazarded this 
observation : 


“Will the acquisition of Temporal Power increase or 
decrease the spiritual influence of the Papacy? That is the 
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great question that Protestants cannot answer and Catholics 
dare not discuss.” 


Our esteemed contemporary, the Tablet, the leading 
Roman Catholic journal in this country, while describing 
the above as “ bewildering words,” devotes a long and 
extremely interesting article, “The Spirituality of Pontifical 
Independence” (see Tablet, March 9th), to dealing with it. 
We have, as in duty bound, read and re-read this carefully 
considered reply with every desire to learn whether the 
Lateran Treaties are regarded by the Catholic Laity as 
likely to promote the spiritual authority of the Holy See. 
We confess, however, to being as uncertain as to the correct 
answer to this question as we were, though we detect a certain 
undercurrent of uneasiness in our contemporary’s somewhat 
laboured arguments. The Tablet thus takes up the challenge: 


“We are Catholics: and it requires no desperate daring 
on our part to discuss, as we shall proceed to do, what the 
National Review calls ‘ the great question.’ ” 


It is evidently easier to ask than to answer: 


“‘ Whether the strong and steady progress of the Papacy 
as the most august spiritual influence in the world will be 
accelerated or retarded during the coming years is a secret 
hidden from mortal men.. The Pope himself knows no 
more about it than does the National Review. One thing, 
however, we may safely say. If the Italian Kingdom’s 
recognition of Pontifical Independence should be followed 
by a decrease in the Papacy’s spiritual influence, it would 
not be an instance of cause and effect, but of post hoc sed non 
propter hoc.” 


AccorDING to the Tablet: 


“with the simplified status which Italy’s recognition of 
Pontifical Independence gives him, the Sovereign Pontifi 
will be better able than before to fulfil his 
7 eee truly spiritual work of protecting from civic 
duress those ‘little ones’ of Christ’s flock whose fortitude 
might not suffice to keep them faithful in a dark hour.” 
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After several other paragraphs somewhat wide of the mark 
on the “ persecution ” from which at last the Papacy is free, 
our contemporary admits: 


“we know that this is not the point which the National 
Review dares Catholics to discuss.” 


It appears that “not only ” our unworthy selves: 


“ but millions of other persons—not all of them anti-Catholics 
—honestly cherish the notion that because Religion flourishes 
in the midst of persecution, she must necessarily languish in 
prosperity. This non sequitur, which is not less false as fact 
than it is bad as logic, is just now filling the Church’s enemies 
with hopes and her friends with fears. Throughout nine-and- 
fifty years of disability, they say, the Papacy has waxed 
exceedingly in spiritual stature: but the disability is now 
removed and therefore the stimulus to growth will cease. 
.. . It is as wrong and mischievous to say that the Church 
must needs sag down into unspirituality when persecution 
ceases as it is to say that a nation must needs become ignoble 
and effeminate when she sheathes her sword. ‘ Peace has 
her victories as well as war.’ To become a peace-time hero 
in cool blood, with no circumambient mass-excitement to 
enkindle you and drive you on, is often harder than to 
become a battle-hero on a prancing horse: and the gentle 
saints of the Church’s tranquil days are no less saintly in 
the sight of heaven than the Shining Army which was 
faithful unto death at the hands of tyrants.” 


Tue Tablet pursues an argument that may, perhaps, ap- 
peal to Catholics: 


“The blood of the martyrs, we all know, is the seed of the 
Church. But what good are seeds unless they germinate and 
; push sturdy stems through the softening earth 

pe Freee and come at last to fruit and flower? The 
bitter frosts which check the seeds’ precocity 

and the winter snows which are the rugs and carpets of our 
fields and vineyards come from God; but so do spring’s soft 
rains and summer’s glorious heats. In the Church, as in 
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Nature, there are long spells between seed-time and harvest; 
there are sprouting-time, growing-time, ripening-time.” 


That the Pope is to take a more active part in the politics 
of other countries would appear to be inevitable, but unless 
he is always a genius, he is likely to become involved in the 
endless mundane and material controversies which as “ the 
Prisoner of the Vatican” he might have avoided. We are 
told, e.g.: 


“it is the supra-national Pontiff’s business to see that the 
Gospel is everywhere preached to saint and sinner alike and 
that everybody has access to the Sacraments. To ensure 
this state of things the Pope cannot abate one jot of Christian 
truth and Catholic principle: but he can and does negotiate 
in temporals and sometimes concede non-essentials. For 
example, no Pope could waive the definite preaching of 
Transubstantiation or of indissoluble Christian marriage; not 
even to win or retain rich and populous provinces for the 
Church. But a Pope could try to placate a Government, for 
example, by rearranging diocesan boundaries to coincide 
with civil provinces or by agreeing that the Bishops and the 
Heads of Religious Orders shall not be of alien birth. A 
Papal Nuncio who labours to minimize friction between the 
Church and the particular State to which he is accredited is 
not a worldly diplomat, but a spiritual envoy.” 


Not being Catholics, we are admittedly out of court in this 
discussion. We cannot, however, resist the feeling that if 
we were Catholics we should fear that the Papacy stands to 
lose more than it is likely to gain in the spiritual sense— 
and after all the Holy Father’s Kingdom is not of this 
world—by becoming a minute monarchy. 


ANGLO-GERMANISM has now reached a farther stage of 
inanity. If anyone dare hint that the devastators of 

Belgium and France (who publicly professed 
pave sm _—«2d gloried in a calculated policy of “ Fright- 

fulness ”’) at any time exceeded the recognized 
Laws of civilized warfare, not only are all pro-Germans up 
in arms, but they are reinforced by every Mugwump who is 
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shocked by the suggestion that Prussian Officers ever did 
anything they shouldn’t. The duty of “letting bygones be 
bygones ”’ necessitates, we are told, not only our forgetting 
everything that happened in the devastated areas of our 
invaded Allies, but likewise our denying things we know 
to be true. As the Germans are Realists in whose eyes the 
end justifies the means, especially in war, when everything 
must be subordinated to victory, this attitude on our part can 
only make them regard us as hypocrites and liars. They 
know what they did and they know that we know, and 
they can only wonder what ulterior object we have in view 
in whitewashing their militarism, which was notoriously 
“frightful”? in fact as well as in name. Recently the 
question was raised by no less eminent an authority than 
Sir Berkeley Moynihan, as to whether the enemy used 
Plague bombs to spread disease on the Western front. 
The only certainty in this controversy is that had the authors 
and distributors of poison gas thought that they could win 
the war by spreading plague in the Allied Armies, they would 
unhesitatingly have done so, had they discovered any 
effective machinery for that purpose. To suppose otherwise 
is to misread German psychology. In their view “ kultur” 
was the highest form of civilization and they were serving 
the world as well as the Fatherland by exterminating inferior 
types, such as Belgians, Frenchmen, Britons, Italians, 
Americans, and, in fact, everyone who demonstrated such 
inferiority by resisting Germany. When tackled on this 
moot point of Plague-germ Bombs in the House of Commons, 
the Secretary of State for War (Sir Laming Worthington 
Evans) very properly referred the friends of the Fatherland 
to the Official History of the War, vol. ii, Medical Services, 
ch. xvii, on which, when pressed for a negative, the speaker 
said: ‘‘There is no evidence it is true, but there is a 
suspicion.” Whatever German and pro-German political 
propagandists may aver, it were insulting the intelligence 
of the German War Lords to accuse them of boggling over 
the enlistment of any means of annihilating a hated and 
despicable foe. This whitewashing of Germany is designed 
to scale down Reparations now being “‘ adjusted”’ in Paris. 
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' Ar least three countries appear to be in complete chaos 
that shows few signs of improvement. There is, in the first 
Ch place, our old friend China, upon whom 
aos : ‘ : 
foreign Governments, including our own, 
appear to entertain one illusion after another. There is 
some reason for most things, and there is a very definite 
reason for these illusions. It would be so convenient for 
Responsible Statesmen to be able to wash their hands of 
Chinese affairs, that they are tempted to pretend that things 
are infinitely better than they really are, and that now that 
China is an honoured member of the League of Nations, 
there is no longer any justification for the Western World 
treating her as a barbarian who cannot be trusted to do 
justice to foreigners. It is therefore, so they argue, an 
anachronism for us or for any other Power to stand out 
for “extraterritoriality,” or indeed any other special 
privileges for our own nationals. China can safely be 
trusted to do the right thing in the right way by all strangers 
within her gates, and we need no longer humiliate her by 
preserving Treaty Ports, etc. That is how outsiders and 
ignoramuses view the situation. As an antidote to such 
rubbish, we commend the evidence of a_ well-informed 
insider, Mr. Woodhead, the Editor of the China Year Book, 
who contributes an informative article elsewhere in this 
number. The second country on which we are nowadays 
even more ignorant than we are of Chinese affairs, and 
which appears to be even more chaotic than the Celestial 
Empire, is Afghanistan, whence, to the universal relief, the 
Royal Air Force succeeded in withdrawing all the King’s 
European subjects, including our valiant representative at 
the whilom court of Kabul, Sir Francis Humphrys—the 
finest achievement of any Air Force since the war. Since 
then we have remained completely in the dark as to what 
is happening in this distracted country, save that it is the 
prey of conflicting pretenders and chieftains ; though as the 
deposed King Amannulah enjoys the active support of 
Soviet Russia, there is some prospect of his recovering 
his throne—not that this would mean peace. Another 
country that remains a prey to anarchy is Mexico, where 
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Revolutions take the place of elections elsewhere, and 
assassination is the order of the day. The so-called Federal 
Government, dominated by the hated ex-President Calles, 
is at grips with a formidable insurrection under the usual 
“ Generals,”’ whose bulletins of their battles are diametrically 
different from Federal reports of the same events. As 
Calles and Co. enjoy the moral and material support of 
the United States, which has not yet renounced the selling 
of arms to civil warriors, it is generally expected that the 
Federals will gain the day—until the next outbreak. 


To most people the holding of by-elections on the eve of a 
General Election seems a shocking waste of time, energy, 
i and cash, all the more so at this particular 
peetions juncture as the present voters will be swamped 
Nothing by 5 or 6 million Flappers at the Dissolution. 
However, Parliamentarians in their wisdom 

will have it so and none can gainsay them, and the country 
is involved in a bouquet of contests that will prove nothing 
except the sentiments of the old electorate, which may be 
utterly different from those of the new to whom the Govern- 
ment will appeal in May. At any other time this miniature 
General Election would have been exciting because the 
vacancies are widely distributed, but as it is our readers 
will be rash to infer too much from it, as the decision of 
March might be reversed in May, when Activity replaces 
Apathy. The polls are being declared while these pages 
are in the press. Ministers are unlucky in losing several 
valuable Members of Parliament whose hold on their con- 
stituencies was in more than one case personal, making the 
task of succeeding Conservative candidates additionally 
difficult. Moreover, defence is always more difficult than 
attack in politics, if not in war, and our Party would do 
amazingly well to hold all these five seats in which the 
majorities were abnormal, thanks to the flowing tide caused 
by the Zinovieff Letter. They are Holland with Boston 
(Lincolnshire), Conservative majority 4,770 in a three- 
cornered contest; East Toxteth (Liverpool), Conservative 
majority 9,519, also in a three-cornered contest; Eddisbury 
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(Cheshire), Conservative majority 1,669 in a straight fight 
with a Liberal; North Lanark, Conservative majority 2,028 
in a straight fight with Labour; Bath, Conservative majority 
7,627 in a three-cornered contest. There can be no harm, 
as the issue will be decided when this number appears, in 
our suggesting that our Party would be fortunate to keep 
its Lincolnshire, Cheshire, and Lanarkshire seats, though 
Liverpool should be retained, while Bath is a toss-up. 


CONSERVATIVES would have done much worse in the by- 
elections of the last four years but for the ineptitude of 

both Oppositions, which have not known 
bed dul how to exploit Ministerial shortcomings. The 
endulum ; anes 

ordinary citizen and average taxpayer who, 
as all three Parties are apt to forget, is not a politician, 
would have been far readier to vote “‘agin the Govern- 
ment” but for the fact that has been made painfully 
obvious to him, and her, by their opponents, that Socialism 
simply means “ more taxation,” while Liberalism means as 
much Socialism as Mr. Lloyd George thinks the country 
can be induced to stomach. Both Oppositions ‘‘ mean more 
bureaucracy,” which is the bugbear of the man in the street, 
without making any appeal to the woman in the bus. The 
pendulum would have swung much farther against the 
“ins,” who have grievously disappointed their supporters, 
both as regards Retrenchment and Safeguarding, had there 
been anywhere for it to swing to. But with more expenditure 
as the Labour programme and “ No Safeguarding” as the 
Liberal slogan, many electors prefer to abstain, and it has 
become increasingly difficult to get them to the polling 
booth. Including the present batch, there have been 63 
by-elections since the General Election, of which 58 have 
been decided up to the time of writing. All have been 
contested except Cambridge University and Londonderry. 
Of the other 56, the Conservatives have won 29, the Socialists 
21, and the Liberals 8. The Conservatives have lost 10 
seats to the Socialists and 4 to the Liberals, from whom 
they have gained 1. The Socialists have taken 2 from the 
Liberals, and the latter 1 from the former. According to 
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The Times (March 15th) the following figures give the voting 
strength of all three Parties in the 56 contested by-elections: 


Candidates. Total Poll. Average Poll. 
Conservatives, 53 ge ea 583,496 11,009 
Labour, 52 ri — oa 529,987 10,192 
Liberal, 54 ea - mah 408,662 7,568 


Tuis arithmetic shatters some illusions and a few fallacies. 
But there is one fallacy that no figures can kill—namely, 
Fallacy the belief of official and semi-official optimists 

in the Conservative Party (a similar legend 
probably obsesses their opposite numbers in the Liberal 
Party), that but for the perverseness of Liberals in “ splitting 
the anti-Socialist vote’ in Constituencies in which they 
have no earthly chance of saving their deposit, many more 
seats could and would be “‘saved from Labour.” By 
aggregating the Conservative and Liberal Polls in the fore- 
going 56 by-elections, “‘ the anti-Socialist vote” is estimated 
at nearly 1,000,000, a majority of almost two to one over the 
Socialists. We have never been able to accept this propo- 
sition. It is hopeless to attempt to guess how the votes 
would be re-distributed if there were a Second Ballot as in 
France, an Alternative Vote, or indeed any other method 
of affording the elector a chance of being effective. The 
Liberals, as Mr. Lloyd George never wearies of telling us, 
are at least as hostile to the Conservatives as to the Socialists. 
There is, for the time being at any rate, less “ truck” and 
fewer amenities between the Conservative and Liberal 
Front Benches than between either the Conservatives and 
Labour or the Socialists and Liberals. There is certainly 
no common ground between the Conservative rank and file 
and the Liberal rank and file in the Constituencies. Nothing 
would persuade most Liberals to vote Conservative under 
any circumstances whatsoever, and in the vast majority of 
Constituencies the withdrawal of a Liberal candidate would 
assuredly add many more votes to Socialism than to the 
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Conservative Poll, and there would be many abstentions. 
So again in the very few Constituencies where fitful efforts 
are made to persuade Conservatives to support a Liberal, 
it by no means follows that the Socialists would lose by 
this entente, as many Conservative working-men frankly 
admit that if they were not Die Hards they would be Labour, 
As they are the backbone of our Party and invaluable in 
keeping many middle-class Mugwumps up to the mark, it 
were madness to throw them into the arms of the Socialists 
by inviting them, and outraging them, by the suggestion 
to vote Liberal. Not a few Conservatives, of whom the 
present writer is one, would as soon vote for a Communist 
as for a Cobdenite. The former are more impotent and 
therefore less dangerous than the latter. Cobdenism breeds 
Communism. 


TuE idea that the Conservative and Liberal Parties are at 
one “in resisting Socialism,” though harboured in certain 
comfortable City circles, is unmitigated moon- 
shine. It is, moreover, mischievous, and for 
two reasons. In the first place it encourages the idea of 
“* class-war,” the Haves v. the Have-Nots. Secondly, it 
affords a pretext for the revival of the Coalition of evil 
memory which certain intriguers are anxious to resurrect 
after the approaching General Election. This, in our 
opinion, is the greatest danger threatening the Conservative 
Party and the Conservative Cause—all the more so because 
every Taper and Tadpole in and around Pall Mall pro- 
nounces it “unthinkable.” We should by this time have 
learnt that what Party Hacks declare to be “‘ unthinkable ” 
to-day is pronounced by the same to be “‘i 


Coalitions 


inevitable ” to- 
morrow. In the not inconceivable event of Mr. Lloyd 
George finding himself in the delectable position of holding 
the balance of Parliamentary power two months hence, 
and consequently being master of the political situation, 
thanks to the return of a sufficiency of the nominees of the 
Personal Fund, he could put in or turn out any Government 
he chose. He might either offer to retain the Conservatives 
or replace them by the Socialists. The price of his support 
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would in either case be a Coalition, which he would certainly 
exact because notoriously he is longing to return to Downing 
Street, and as his convictions are fluid it is immaterial to 
him whether he returns on the backs of the Conservatives 
or the Socialists. We say “‘on the backs” advisedly, as 
the ex-Prime Minister makes no concealment of his opinion 
that what both the other Parties lack is Leadership, which 
he is prepared to supply. Mr. Baldwin, we are constantly 
told, has no more “drive”? than Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
while the Welsh Wizard admittedly excels in directing 
other people along a given road. He has not yet irrevocably 
made up his mind whether to dominate a Lib.-Con. Coalition 
or a Lib.-Lab. Coalition. The former is in many ways 
more attractive than the latter, because he has done it 
before and knows the ropes, and appreciates how amenable 
Conservatives can be. The Socialists, on the other hand, 
might be “‘ very otherwise,” and their Back Benchers would 
be constantly making trouble for a Lloyd George-MacDonald 
Government. 


CONSERVATIVES keenly resent the prospect of coalescing 
with Mr. Lloyd George, but then, unfortunately, Conserva- 
tive opinion hardly counts with the powers- 
that-be in our Party, least of all immediately 
after a General Election, when the Conservative elector has 
exhausted his usefulness and becomes negligible in the eyes 
of practical politicians. It is at such moments that intrigue 
is rampant and intriguers potent, and with so many ex- 
Coalitioners among Mr. Baldwin’s colleagues, and with 
Activists’ like Lords Birkenhead and Beaverbrook on 
the war-path, there will be a determined effort to engineer 
“a combine” for the ostensible purpose of “ keeping out 
the Socialists,” but mainly in order to get in Mr. Lloyd 
George, who abhors being in opposition as much as he 
adores being in office. That this plot would wreck the 
Conservative Party is not the least of its attractions to 
some of the plotters, while it is a matter of indifference to 
those who are only Conservative in name and who can 
always persuade themselves that nothing matters so long 
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as some of them are in Downing Street and the Baronetcies 
go to the right people. We are told, whenever we broach 
this topic to Conservative Members of Parliament, that 
“there might be something in what you say but for the 
P.M., who feels about Lloyd George as we all do, and will 
under no conceivable circumstances join forces with him.” 
This is not entirely reassuring, because in the event of our 
Party losing enough seats to give Mr. Lloyd George control 
of the situation, the ex-Coalitioners in the Cabinet would 
probably make a move for “ reconstruction ’” under one of 
themselves, or perhaps Lord Birkenhead or Lord Reading. 
The single chance of defeating an intrigue is to be alive to 
it, so we would caution all genuine Conservatives against 
going to sleep during the Aftermath of the General Election, 
which is always a dangerous moment to public and national 
interests. This is emphatically a case in which to be fore- 
warned is to be forearmed. 


As we have more than once insisted, the economic plight 
of England, Scotland, and Wales, on which Politicians of 
various Parties are now expatiating, is not 


ri ane “the Act of God.” It is exclusively due to 
God” the Folly of Man, and as its worst features 


are, according to the consensus of orators, 
peculiar to this country, it must be due to some form of 
British Folly. There must be something intrinsically wrong 
in our fiscal and financial system, if not in our scheme 
of Government, if a quarter of what Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and Mr. Lloyd George say be true; and though it may suit 
them as the Opposition to debit this huge Slough of 
Despond to His Majesty’s Ministers, as conditions were not 
appreciably better when they were in office, and as neither 
of them made any serious effort to cope with the menacing 
evil of Unemployment, they must bear their full share of 
blame, all the more as the fantastic schemes they are now 
dangling before an enlarged electorate contain no promise 
of permanent betterment of the conditions they deplore, 
which are indeed grievous, seeing that once prosperous 
industrial districts have become devastated areas. It is as 
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certain as anything can be that what the Folly of Man has 
done the Wisdom of Man could undo. But frankly we see 
no sign on the political horizon of the advent of any régime 
of Wisdom. On the contrary, when everything that might 
not unfairly be said concerning the ineptitude of the Conser- 
vative Government in tackling the Post-War Economic 
Crisis has been said, and we look round for some alternative 
administration, there is nothing visible that would not be 
distinctly worse. We should be literally out of the frying- 
pan into the fire. The Socialist Panacea for Conservative 
Extravagance, in the shape of an £800,000,000 Budget, is a 
Budget of £1,000,000,000 raised by the taxation of thrift. 
The Liberal Remedy for Unemployment is to cast the 
population on the roads—a programme that can only leave alli 
things, except perhaps the roads, worse than it found them. 


WE may be told what is true, viz. that it is infinitely easier 
to criticize than to construct, to emphasize the weak points 
ieee in the programmes of others than to make 

any positive contribution to the common pot. 
Every platform politician at this moment is engaged in 
holding up his opponents to scorn and ridicule, and in making 
mincemeat of their respective plans. We cannot, however, 
see that, apart from some suggestions of the Mond-Turner 
Industrial Conference, any proposals are being put forward 
in any Party that would have an appreciable effect in 
bringing that prosperity to British Industry which all the 
rival practitioners profess to have at heart. We cannot 
regard such problems from a purely Party point of view, if 
only because we have been grievously disappointed by the 
failure of a Conservative Government, upheld by a record 
majority, to grasp the wonderful opportunities of the last 
four years to prove that Conservatism is an Imperial and 
National creed, resting on the unshakeable basis of a pros- 
perous People. There has been a woeful lack of grip in 
Downing Street, an absence of policy and purpose in many 


_ Departments, and that inclination to drift that has brought 


many Governments to disaster, while it is capable, as we 
learnt in 1914, of bringing great countries to the edge of 
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catastrophe. The first thing that should have been done— 
and it will have to be done before there can be any hope 
of better times—was to break the Secret Dictatorship of 
the Bank of England and the Treasury, which is mainly 
responsible—more responsible than the General Strike—for 
that chronic unemployment which for acuteness and monotony 
is unmatched in any other country, for the very good reason 
that in no other country are a handful of bankers and 
bureaucrats behind the scenes allowed to impose their will 
on the Government without any overt responsibility or even 
being called upon to give any account of their stewardship, 
The incoming Prime Minister’s duty in 1924 was to reform 
this intolerable régime, but as he had served his five years’ 
political apprenticeship in the Treasury, and was hypnotized 
by the Governor of the Bank of England, there was as much 
chance of his undertaking it as of his jumping over the 
moon. He elected instead to saddle us with Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who preferred writing books to mastering Financial 
problems. The Gold Standard and Deflation followed as a 
matter of course, and we actually have a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who publicly boasts of the manifold follies he 
has been allowed to perpetrate by invertebrate colleagues, 
several of whom distrust both him and his policy. 


Four years ago it would have been comparatively easy to 
stem the tide of Unemployment in our exporting industries, 
Blunder but it could not be stemmed by a Cabinet 

that collectively eschewed currency like the 
plague, the majority of whose members had no conception 
of any connection between Credit and Prices, and whose main 
idea when any question arose would be to “consult the 
Governor of the Bank of England ’—a fanatical “‘ worshipper 
of par’’ obsessed by the ratio between the dollar and the 
sovereign which could only be preserved by furtive trips to 
New York, usually followed by further restrictions on 
British Industry, either in the shape of an arbitrary dislo- 


cation of export trade as in 1925, or a raising of the Bank | 


Rate as in 1929; while we are threatened with additional 
increases in order that the Bank of England may get its 
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share of the mad scramble for gold that we inaugurated four 
years ago, which has become a nightmare to British bankers 
as well as to British producers. To the latter more Bank 
Rate is the equivalent of more taxation, and yet we wonder 
at the volume of unemployment that is artificially stimulated 
by the fiscal and financial measures of every Government 
that has held office since the war, and is even now not 
effectively challenged by any Opposition, presumably because 
people in glass houses dare not throw stones! Mr. Lloyd 
George occasionally casts a contumelious pebble at his friend 
at the Exchequer for the gratuitous blunder of 1925, when 
British Exports received a blow in the face. But Mr. Snowden 
can at once point out that, as Coalition Prime Minister, Mr. 
Lloyd George was the Arch-Deflationist. He practically 
doubled the weight of the National Debt by his monstrous 
curtailment of currency in 1920, which opened the Slough 
of Despond that has been with us ever since. Nor is Mr. 
Snowden in a stronger position to criticize a policy for 
which he was largely responsible by the steps he took when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to pave the way to the restora- 
tion of the Gold Standard in this country, thereby forcing 
other nations to follow suit and placing the civilized world 
at the mercy of the Gold Bugs of New York. We are aware 
that knowledgeable men who share our sentiment concerning 
Churchill-Norman monetary manceuvres take the view that 
this ghastly blunder cannot be retrieved and that “ there is 
no going back on the Gold Standard.” But with the 
threatened shortage in the world’s gold supplies, the increas- 
ing demand for which is already causing shivers in the Bank 
of England, a crisis may arise that may render “the cruci- 
fixion of mankind on a cross of gold” no longer a practical 
operation. 


To-pay drastic measures and drastic men are needed to save 
the situation. As there are so far no serious proposals before 
: the country from any Political Party that are 
Unauthorized in any degree calculated to alleviate British 

ogramme ; 
burdens, and as the present generation of 


Politicians are bankrupt of ideas and initiative and wholly 
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incapable of producing anything practical, progressive, sen- 
sible, or helpful, we make no apology for once more sketching 
an unauthorized programme, which, however inadequate, 
may fairly claim to be more likely to commend itself to 
public opinion, and to promote the common object of stimu- 
lating national prosperity than the meagre suggestions of 
the Conservatives, the wild-cat projects of the Socialists, 
or the Lloyd George extravaganza. We aim at getting the 
working-man off the dole without putting him on the streets 
or roads. 


I. Reduce the Cabinet to 5 (excluding all the Spending 
Departments in order to permit Retrenchment). 

II. Ration the Government as a prelude to rationing all 
the Departments and abolishing the superfluous ones. 

III. By this means £20,000,000 or £30,000,000 should be 
saved on Estimates under the influence of Economy from 
the top. 

IV. A 10 per cent. toll on all imported Foreign manu- 
factured goods, producing £20,000,000 to £25,000,000. 

V. A wide extension of Safeguarding wherever it was 
likely to be successful, producing another £10,000,000. 

VI. Suspension of the Sinking Fund for 5 years 
=£65,000,000 per annum. 

VII. A moratorium on the American Debt now that our 
creditors have disclosed that our annual tribute of £36,000,000 
is to be spent on Battle Cruisers. 

VIII. Reconstitution of the Bank of England to include 
Industrial as well as money-loaning interests. 

1X. Bank Rate maximum 4 per cent., to be ultimately 
reduced to 24 per cent. 

X. Trade and Credit facilities, including a Government 
Loan of £100,000,000 to productive industry, raised at 
4 per cent. or possibly 3 per cent. by Premium Bonds. 

XI. Reduction of Income Tax to ls. on small incomes 
and 2s. 6d. on larger ones. 

XII. Reduction of Death Duties. 

XIII. Substantial Reduction of Tobacco, Beer, and Tea 
Duties with increased Preference to Imperial products. 

XIV. A constructive policy of Imperial Preference and 
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Emigration with the definite object of stimulating Inter- 
Imperial trade, including small duties on foreign wheat and 
meat, accompanied by a Government guarantee against a 
rise of retail prices. 

XV. The Restoration of British Agriculture as a food 
producer. 


ADMITTEDLY it would take a live Man and not a moribund 
Mandarin to get a real move on by embarking on any big 
policy that would transform the situation 
within 6 months, and though it is not 
suggested from a Party point of view, inci- 
dentally our unauthorized programme would knock the 
bottom out of Radicalism, Socialism, and Bolshevism, to 
say nothing of Cobdenism and Communism. As National 
Credit is of crucial importance, our reformed and reduced 
Cabinet—the Big Five—should be willing to hear what the 
other “‘ Big Five ”—the Banks—had to say on such subjects 
as the Sinking Fund; but once it were made clear by Downing 
Street to Lombard Street that the Bank of England and 
the Treasury would no longer call the tune, the other Big 
Five, as reasonable men, would have no wish to cut off their 
noses to spite their faces. They would realize that an aggre- 
gate reduction of taxation of at least £150,000,000 would 
strengthen our National Credit more than Sinking Funds 
that don’t lessen the National Debt (vide Mr. Runciman, 
who is orthodox among the orthodox), and shifting Bank 
Rates that keep the business world on tenter-hooks. We 
confess to having been deeply disappointed that no group 
of Young Conservatives has undertaken the task of tackling 
the fiscal and financial régime that keeps our country in low 
water, which they are eloquent in deploring. It was a 
promising Young Conservative M.P. who recently observed 
to the present writer: “‘ For the last nine years this country 
has been governed by the Governor of the Bank of England.” 
As Mr. Montagu Norman has emitted no single word, or 


Parents of 
Misery 


| done a single thing, to justify this vast exercise of power 


without overt responsibility, it is high time this Dictatorship 
Were suspended and the nation afforded a chance of putting 
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its house in order. On present lines we are simply heading 
for Sovietism via one or other form of Coalition, which 
would merely prepare the ground for the final catastrophe. 
If any of our readers can show more effective or less objection- 
able ways of reducing the burdens of “‘ the Toad under the 
Harrow ” by £150,000,000 to £200,000,000 we shall be glad 
to hear from them. For our own part we regard “ Free 
Trade ”’ and ‘‘ Deflation” as the parents of misery, political 
discontent, and economic disaster. We are horrified that 
persons calling themselves “‘ Conservatives”’ should tolerate 
either. 


Despite the “ raging, tearing ’’ propaganda among Chambers 
of Commerce, shopkeepers, and hotel proprietors on behalf 
of Sir William Bull’s Channel Tunnel, not 
a single serious reason has yet been adduced 
for reversing the carefully considered decisions of successive 
British Governments during the last quarter of a century. 
This is no Party question, and as there are some foolish and 
many thoughtless persons in all Parties, it is not surprising 
that a considerable number should have committed them- 
selves to a plausible project without fully appreciating its 
implications. We note, however, a steady waning of 
enthusiasm and a certain hesitation on the part of men with 
a sense of responsibility, to espouse a cause which, con- 
sidering its importance, is receiving scant attention in the 
platform pronouncements of Party Leaders, some of whom 
are itching to advocate anything they conceive to be really 
popular. There was no need for any fresh inquiry after the 
exhaustive investigation of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence during the Ramsay MacDonald régime, which the 
Prime Minister of the day has publicly declared was governed 
in its rejection of the Channel Tunnel scheme at least as 
much by economic as by strategic considerations. The 
adverse economic arguments from the British point of view 
are indeed overwhelming, as is becoming apparent to an 
increasing number of Britons, many of whom at the first 
blush were so captivated by the prospect of getting to Paris 
without any risk of mal de mer that they could think of little 
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else. That railway communication with France would 
increase the number of British tourists and holiday-makers 
abroad is undeniable. It would afford a powerful, stimulus 
to the “Come from Britain” movement which is already 
responsible for a heavy economic drain on this country. 
There would be infinitely more shopping in Paris, more 
buying of attractive French goods by English men and 
women, who would run over for the week-end and the week 
even more than they do at present when the Channel Crossing 
acts as some deterrent. But there would be no equivalent 
“Come to Britain’? movement from the Continent, such 
as interested and disinterested Tunnelites envisage. The 
French are neither travellers nor tourists; they are rarely 
to be met with off French soil, and though in railway com- 
munication with such delightful countries as Spain and Italy, 
they prefer to spend their time and money at home. 


Amone illusions encouraged by the Propaganda, none is 
more illusory than the notion that a tunnel under the 
Channel would act as an irresistible magnet, 
drawing Continental plutocrats to London, 
Bath, Eastbourne, Folkestone, Harrogate, Scarborough, 
Ramsgate, Margate, and other places that make little 
or no appeal to foreigners. The French acutely dislike 
what they have heard of our climate, to say nothing 
of our cuisine, while the thought of a British Sabbath fills 
them with gloom. Nor are Italians, Austrians, Germans, 
Spaniards, or Scandinavians likely to cross France in order to 
get underground at Calais. There might conceivably be a few 
cheap charabanc trips of the curious, who would leave little 
money behind them to compensate for the greatly increased 
English expenditure abroad, which is the only positive and 
certain result of this misguided enterprise. That the French 
nation are keen on railway communication with England is 
intelligible; it is, indeed, inevitable, as France stands to lose 
nothing in any event and should gain a good deal. Were 
we French, we should probably vote for a Channel Tunnel 
with both hands, unless we feared it might compromise 
Anglo-French relations by affording opportunities to mischief- 
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makers and scaremongers to arouse mutual suspicions, 
But we happen to be English, and except that it would save 
a limited number of our compatriots from disagreeable 
quarters of an hour between Dover and Calais, Boulogne 
and Folkestone, we are unable to perceive a single “ pro” 
from the national point of view, though we can think of 
endless “cons.” Many strange things happen in these 
strange days, but we can hardly conceive a Conservative 
Government going back on the decision of the Liberal 
Government under Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in 1907, 
under Mr. Asquith in 1914, the Coalition under Mr. Lloyd 
George in 1920, and finally the Labour Government in 1924, 
all of which turned down this project. 


Sir Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, who can by no stretch 
of imagination be discounted as “an alarmist’ or “‘ Jingo,” 

gave an admirable psychological reason for 
fs Suerte the decision of his Cabinet twenty-two years 
Warning ago. He told the House of Commons that, 

even if possible military dangers were guarded 
against, “there would exist throughout the country a 
feeling of insecurity which might lead to a constant demand 
for increased expenditure, naval and military, and a con- 
tinual risk of unrest and possibly alarm which, however 
unfounded, would be most injurious in its effect, whether 
political or commercial.” This warning from a man whose 
judgment they respect gives pause to many Liberals, just 
as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s statement in announcing the 
decision of his Government only five years ago causes 
Socialists to hesitate, however “internationally” they may 
be inclined. This is what the Labour Leader told the 
House of Commons in 1924: “I think that most of those 
present (i.e. at the Committee of Imperial Defence), like 
myself, had approached the subject with a certain pre- 
disposition in favour of the Channel Tunnel. When the 
evidence came to be discussed, however, it was found that 
everyone had been forced to an opposite conclusion.” We 
are told that circumstances have changed, and with them 
the opinions of some former opponents of the Tunnel. But 
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we are not told how or why they have changed, and when 
such documents as the Kellogg Peace Pact are craved in 
aid of the propaganda, we realize how hard up for argument 
its apostles must be. The Americans have made it plainer 
than any pikestaff that “‘ the renunciation of war” will not 
deflect American policy by a hair’s-breadth, and so that the 
world may labour under no misapprehension on this score, 
are feverishly increasing their fighting fleet. How, then, can 
the Kellogg Peace Pact affect any decision to be taken by 
this country, least of all concerning the Channel Tunnel? 


In old days, when the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
an effective guardian of the public purse, and the Treasury 

the appointed watch-dog over the taxpayer’s 
— interests, the Chancellorship was deemed a 

whole-time job affording no scope for extra- 
neous activities. But in these days, when the Treasury has 
become one of the Spending Departments, and Retrench- 
ment is no longer on the Agenda of any Government, a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s time naturally hangs heavily 
on his hands. He is a half-timer. He has abundant 
leisure for the writing of books, of which his colleagues and 
partisans in the Press are as proud as though he had ren- 
dered some signal public service. Opinions none the less 
differ as to whether this innovation is an improvement, and 
there is certainly something to be said against the practice 
that enables a Minister to eke out his not inconsiderable 
salary by making a small fortune from his memoirs, and 
thus rendering himself independent of those vicissitudes 
of taxation that oppress the average citizen. On the other 
hand, it is argued that the public gain from getting a con- 
temporary first-hand record of important episodes in which 
the writer was engaged, which should, moreover, help future 
historians to reach sound conclusions concerning the events 
of our time. It may be doubted, however, whether practical 
politicians—however brilliant their penmanship—are able 
to narrate with sufficient detachment incidents in which they 
have been involved. So long as they remain in active 
public life they are more eager to bolster up their own 
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reputations than in dispassionately recording former trans- 
actions. What would have been interesting to his con- 
temporaries and valuable to posterity would have been a 
volume from Mr. Winston Churchill explaining how it was 
that a Government, of which he was an ornament, which 
had been in power for nearly eight years, was taken com- 
pletely by surprise when the Pan-German storm burst in 
1914 and was totally unprepared for war. Only six years 
before that cataclysm, speaking with all the authority and 
commanding all the inside knowledge of a Cabinet Minister, 
Mr. Churchill felt himself in a position to declare: 


“Look at it from every point of view you like, and I say 
you will come to this conclusion in regard to the relations 
between England and Germany, that there is no real cause 
of difference between them, and that although there may 
be snapping and snarling in the newspapers and in the 
London Clubs, those two great peoples have nothing to fight 
about, have no prize to fight for, and have no place to fight 
in”? (our italics)—Mr. Winston Churchill at Swansea, 
August 15, 1908. 


Such a volume might have been followed by another from 
the same pen, no less instructive, explaining why, after 
Great Britain had succeeded by stupendous and heroic 
efforts—in conjunction with her Allies and Associates—in 
winning the war, successive British Governments, more than 
one of which enjoyed the benefit of Mr. Churchill’s ripe 
experience, comported themselves as though we were a 
defeated nation, to whom a Defeatist policy alone was open. 
We have not yet been able to digest the Aftermath, with 
which readers of The Times have been recently deluged, but 
we gather it leaves such mysteries severely alone. 


THERE is yet another obstacle to the acceptance of the 
memoirs of politicians as history, even when they narrate 
... matters within their own knowledge. They 
a are totally unable to agree on the most 
elementary facts, as we have learnt once more 

during the past month from the acute conflict that has 
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arisen between Mr. Lloyd George and various members of 
Mr. Asquith’s family, supported by Mr. Asquith’s friends. 
In discussing the constitution of the British Delegation to 
the Paris Peace Conference in the winter of 1918-19, Mr. 
Churchill recounts Mr. Lloyd George’s difficulties, especially 
as to Lord Northcliffe, “who judged himself at least the 
equal of any political leader,” and Mr. Asquith, the Leader 
of the Liberal Party. This surprises us less than the author, 
as Lord Northcliffe had indubitably done more than any 
political leader in this country to win the war. Mr. Asquith, 
according to Mr. Churchill, “‘ had steadily refused to con- 
template serving under or even with Mr. Lloyd George” 
since his fall from power: 


“and he and his friends had been accustomed to treat 
any suggestion of that kind as highly offensive. Never- 
theless, in the weeks which immediately followed the 
victory, it was indicated that he would not be unwilling 
to join as the head of his Party in the national making 
of a peace. 

** On the other hand, his inclusion would still further 
have angered Lord Northcliffe. Weighing all these 
somewhat ill-assorted considerations, Mr. Lloyd George 
decided not to increase the size of the delegation beyond 
the limits already agreed upon with the other 
Powers. ... 

“TI have no doubt that from his own point of view 
his decision was a mistake. .. .”’ 


Such is Mr. Churchill’s version, the publication of 
which provoked this furious retort from Mr. Lloyd 
George via the sympathetic medium of the Daily News 
(March 2nd): 


“‘ Before the 1918 election (said Mr. Lloyd George) 
leaders of the Manchester Liberal Federation came to 
me and said, ‘Is it not possible for the Liberals to go 
ahead as a united party?’ 

“They earnestly wanted to make an attempt to 
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heal the breach before the election, and they said, 
‘Our suggestion is that you should put Mr. Asquith in 
the Government.’ 

** T said, ‘ What sort of office? ’ 

“They said, ‘ Lord Chancellor.’ 

“TI said, ‘I should be only too happy as far as I 
am concerned. I must, of course, consult Mr. Bonar 
Law.’ 

“I did. Bonar Law agreed. So I went back and 
said Mr. Asquith could have the Lord Chancellorship, 
and could come to the Peace Conference as Lord 
Chancellor. ... 

“Mr. Asquith refused the offer, and there was an 
end of it. ... 

“It was the Manchester Liberal Federation who 
suggested that Asquith should go to the House of 
Lords. 

* As for Lord Northcliffe and the Peace Conference, 
I told him to go to hell. I broke with Northcliffe. I 
refused absolutely to have him at the Peace 
Conference.” 


It would be interesting to know the exact time and place 
at which Mr. Lloyd George, in his own words, told Northcliffe 
“to go to hell”—a somewhat ungrateful 
suggestion considering all that the latter 
had done for the former, including the Premiership, which 
would never have come Mr. Lloyd George’s way but for 
Lord Northcliffe’s exertions in December 1916. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s disclaimer at once evoked the following repudiation 
from Lady Oxford: 


Repudiation 


“ Tt is not accurate. Hearing that men of authority 
were saying it was a pity that a personal quarrel would 
prevent Mr. Asquith from going to Versailles, my hus- 
band immediately sent word to ask the Prime Minister 
(Mr. Lloyd George) if he would see him. On receiving 
his answer, he left his place in the House of Commons 
and went to the Prime Minister’s room. Mr. Lloyd 
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George asked him if he had come to say he wished 
to join his Government—no office was specified. 

“Mr. Asquith said ‘ No,’ but that he had come to 
offer his services on the Peace Delegation. He thought 
that he might be of use, as he was familiar with inter- 
national law, could speak French and German, and 
represented a large body of Liberal opinion in this 
country. Mr. Lloyd George accidentally upset a pile 
of books, and, after stooping to pick them up, said 
that of course he would consider this proposal, but 
that for the moment he was overwhelmed with work. 
After this my husband left the room. Mr. Lloyd 
George never mentioned the subject to him again.” 


Mr. Lloyd George refused to let the matter rest there, 
reiterating: 


“I adhere to the statement, and, when my book 
comes to be published, particulars will be given of 
the interviews at which I made the formal offer, and the 
names of those who were present. Meanwhile, I repeat 
that Lord Oxford was offered the Lord Chancellorship 
by me at the end of 1918, and that he refused. 

“It was made clear that, as Lord Chancellor, he 
would attend the Peace Conference. When he refused 
the former, the latter dropped.” 


Lady Oxford was corroborated by her step-daughter, Lady 
Violet Bonham Carter, who is a careful and competent 
witness. In a letter to the Manchester Guardian (March Sth), 
she writes: | 


“I have the clearest recollection of my father’s 
account—given to me within a day or two of the con- 
versation—of what took place between Mr. Lloyd 
George and himself on this occasion. My father told 
me that Mr. Lloyd George had asked whether he would 
be willing to join the Coalition Government. He told 
me that he had replied that he felt unable to do this, 
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but that he had himself offered to go to Paris as one 
of the representatives of the nation at the Peace Confer- 
ence if it was felt that he could be of service. This offer 
was not accepted. 

“Tt made a deep impression on me at the time that 
my father, who was always so reluctant to press any 
personal claim, should himself have made this offer 
to Mr. Lloyd George. I know how intensely he desired 
to help in the making of the peace, and how readily 
he would have served had his offer been accepted.” 


It was good news for all lovers of justice that the work of 
rehabilitating a gallant and devoted British soldier—the 

scapegoat of politicians as a reward for saving 
ee of 2 perilous situation—had been entrusted to 
General Dyer the competent and sympathetic hands of 

Mr. Ian D. Colvin.* Of several first-class 
blunders by the “‘ first-class brains ”’ of our Coalition Govern- 
ment, few were shabbier or more cowardly than the treat- 
ment of General Dyer, who—having been ordered by the 
Government of India, not to say incited, to suppress a 
rebellion that was more dangerous to the British Raj and 
the peace of India than anything since the Mutiny of 1857— 
was subsequently thrown to the wolves because on a distant 
and detached view of the crisis that confronted him at 
Amritsar, Mandarins and Mugwumps came to the conclusion 
that he might conceivably have attained his object by firing 
less and killing fewer people. That is a criticism that can 
always be made of any officer who finds himself in what 
General Dyer frankly described as the “ horrible ” position 
of being called upon by the civil power to restore law and 
order at all costs, and is constrained by sheer necessity to 
shoot down civilians. What men who are accustomed to 
weigh evidence and to form considered conclusions on dis- 
puted facts thought of his action we learnt from the famous 
judgment of Mr. Justice McCardie, before whom, thanks to 
the public spirit and courage of another fine public servant, 


* A Life of General Dyer. By Ian D. Colvin. 20s. net. Messrs. Wm. Black- 
wood & Sons, Edinburgh. 
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Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, the whole story was brought out in a libel case of 
which the Amritsar episode was the kernel. The Judge 
declared : 


“speaking with full deliberation and knowing the whole of 
the evidence given in this case, I express my view that 
General Dyer, under the grave and exceptional circumstances, 
acted rightly, and in my opinion upon this evidence he was 
wrongly punished by the Secretary of State for India. That 
is my view, and I need scarcely say that I have weighed 
every circumstance, every new detail that was not before 
the Hunter Committee. . . .” 


What other great judges who can afford to look at such 
events without political prejudice thought of the affair, 
transpired during the historic debate in the House of Lords, 
in which Lords Finlay and Sumner restored the proper 
perspective and taught the country that once more, as so 
often “in our rough Island story,” the path of Duty for 
the Man on the Spot is anything but “the road to Glory,” 
when Home Governments imagine either that they stand to 
score by throwing him over or to lose by supporting him. 
However, it is not our business to condemn the authors of 
the outrage upon General Dyer or to vindicate his character. 
Both tasks have been admirably discharged by his biographer ; 
who altogether, apart from his masterly handling of the 
decisive and overshadowing event in the General’s career, 
has written a delightful and indeed brilliant book. Its 
subject arouses in us feelings comparable to those awakened 
in the noble Sikhs, who showed their gratitude for the saviour 
of their people from “the Reds” of Amritsar by making 
him one of themselves. 


For nearly 120 years the famous Portland Vase has reposed 
in the British Museum, which encouraged those who were 
ignorant of its origin and ownership to suppose 
_* ortland that it was a national possession which would 
remain there for ever. Now they know 
bétter. It is the property of the Duke of Portland, one of 
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the most munificent of the King’s subjects, who has generously 
placed it at the disposal of the British public all these years, 
The iniquitous Death Duties (which are the Conservative 
and Liberal form of that ‘‘ Capital Levy ” by which both 
these respectable Parties profess to be shocked when it 
is advocated by Socialists) have already crippled many 
families and rendered not a few estates derelict; they neces- 
sitate that all shall overhaul their possessions and take 
advantage of the fancy prices which American billionaires 
are prepared to pay for artistic objects they covet. 
Observing the shameless plunder of the few for the supposed 
benefit of the many, of which there have been several 
monstrous cases during the past year or two, the Duke has 
presumably realized the urgency of making provision for 
the future, so as to assist his heir to maintain the splendid 
traditions of which Welbeck is the centre, that are admittedly 
among the most powerful antidotes to Bolshevism in the 
Midlands. He has remembered the Portland Vase, that 
marvellous and romantic gem of Greek art that was bought 
by Sir William Hamilton (husband of the incomparable 
Emma) from the Barberini family, sold by him to the 
Dowager Duchess of Portland for 1,800 guineas in 1784 
(see Daily Telegraph, March 7th), and re-sold at the sale of 
her possessions two years later to her son, the Duke of 
Portland, for 980 guineas. In 1810 it was deposited by the 
latter in the British Museum, where it was smashed to 
smithereens by a lunatic in 1845 and restored by the skill of 
Mr. Doubleday. It was unearthed from a sarcophagus in 
1582, and is believed by such experts as Mr. A. C. R. Carter 
to have been made in A.D. 69. It will be sold at Christie’s 
on May 2nd, and to those who deplore its possible departure 
from this country we would say, ‘‘ You cannot have it both 
ways. Capital Levy, whether on the living or the dead, is 
incompatible with the preservation of priceless artistic 
treasures.” The Portland Vase—being unique—should fetch 
at least £100,000. It is probably worth £250,000 to anyone 
sufficiently wealthy to own it. 
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TuE full score of the fifth and final Test Match will be found 
in our Correspondence Section, together with a summary of 

the results of the series. The M.C.C. were 
oi unable to maintain their wonderful form to 

the very end of this protracted contest, which 
eventually the Australians won by the substantial margin of 
five wickets. Their performance was most gratifying to them- 
selves, and is warmly applauded by cricketers everywhere, 
who have enjoyed watching the renovation of a side that 
started badly at Brisbane, and then chiefly by the addition 
of brilliant boys, under the shrewd and capable captaincy of 
Mr. J. S. Ryder, developed into an Eleven fully equal to 
their opponents, who admittedly are one of the most formid- 
able teams that have ever represented England on Australian 
grounds. We shall await the arrival of the Australians next 
year with the utmost interest, and are at least as anxious to 
maintain, as they are to dispute, the lead we gained this 
winter, though we realize that English cricketers will have 
their work cut out if Mr. Ryder is able to bring with him the 
winners of the last Melbourne Match. As we have had our full 
share of the luck hitherto, we must not grumble over the 
contretemps that deprived us of Sutcliffe and prevented our 
Captain from doing more than field as substitute in the 
second Australian innings. All the less so as his deputy in 
batting, Leyland, scored two invaluable innings, being only 
once out for 190 runs. It was permissible to hope that as, 
thanks to Hobbs’s incomparable 142 and Leyland’s maiden 
century plus Hendren’s 95, England made 519 in the first 
innings, we should round off an unbroken series of victories, 
making the total score of all the Test Wins up to date 
47 each. This was not to be. Australia replied with 491 
(the “unbowlable” Woodfull 102, “Boy” Bradman 123, and 
another “Boy,” Fairfax, 65). Our bowling had somewhat 
lost its sting, and in our second innings, apart from Hobbs’s 65, 
Leyland 53 not out, and a particularly sparkling 54 from 
Tate, our batting was lifeless, while “the enemy” produced in 
Wall a new and formidable fast bowler. Australia was thus 
left with 287 to win, and as every batsman scored liberally, 
though not always freely, the issue was inevitable, though 
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optimists at a distance persuaded themselves that we should 
win on the post. Much of this eight days’ cricket was deadly 
dull to watch, and it is safe to say that we have seen the last 
of ‘‘Timeless Tests.”” Our men were completely worn out by 
the end, and the Australians are said to be at last converted 
to shorter, if more inconclusive, games. England’s hearty 
thanks are due to Mr. Chapman and his splendid team for 
bringing “the Ashes’ home after many years, as also for 
their services to the British Empire at a somewhat gloomy 
period. 
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IGNORANCE IN HIGH PLACES 


THaT our economic plight and the disasters which have 
afflicted this country since 1920 are the result of ignorance 
can readily be demonstrated. Whilst Economics is not by 
any means an exact science, all industrial nations have 
had a sufficient number and variety of experiences under 
different policies to enable any intelligent person to draw 
fairly correct conclusions. If we find that a certain policy 
has invariably resulted in industrial depression and unem- 
ployment, whilst a reversal of that policy has brought 
prosperity, it surely does not require any great amount of 
consideration to determine which of the two policies should 
be adopted by those in power. It is practically certain, 
however, that those responsible for the trade and financial 
policies which have been operated during the past seven 
years, have either been ignorant of the lessons of our past 
history or else they have been less concerned to bring 
about a condition of industrial prosperity than to promote 
the interests of a certain class. It would be more charitable 
to assume that the continuance of these policies is due to 
ignorance. 

A simple and frank avowal of such ignorance is contained 
in Lord D’Abernon’s Diary recently published. He quotes 
the late Lord Cunliffe—who was chairman of the Cunliffe 
Currency Commission (which was responsible for the financial 
policy pursued by the Treasury and the Government since 
1920)—as saying that he was glad that both he and Mr. Lloyd 
George, who had supreme charge of the Peace negotiations 
for this country after the war, knew nothing whatever of 
finance. ‘It is a fortunate thing for England,” said Lord 
Cunliffe, “‘ that at the time of the Great War crisis two people 
were in charge of English finances who knew nothing about 
finance—that is, Lloyd George and myself.” And yet the 
main and most important terms of the Peace policy had to 
do with finance! And Lord D’Abernon actually endorses 
and agrees with this statement of Lord Cunliffe! To realize 
the extraordinary naiveté of the above, it is only necessary 
to add that Lord D’Abernon was at one time the chairman 
of what is known as “‘ The Sound Currency League,” which 
worked so assiduously for the return to the “‘ Gold Standard’”’! 

Let us put this matter in its true light. Suppose that 
the building of a new bridge were to be entrusted by those 
in authority to an engineer who publicly admitted that he 
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knew nothing whatever of the principles of engineering, 
or of strains or the strength of materials! What would be 
said of a Municipal body or of a Government department 
responsible for such an appointment? It is true that under 
our extraordinary political system men are appointed to 
such positions as Secretaryships for War, and of the Navy, 
who know nothing whatever of either warfare or the con- 
struction and operation of battleships, and who have never 
even witnessed a modern manceuvre—with the result that 
the country pays a very heavy price for such ignorance in 
high places. Fortunately, this ignorance is tempered by 
the knowledge of the permanent officials, who act in an 
advisory capacity. But in regard to the Government’s 
Financial Policy, which has been in force since 1920, there 
seems to have been no one more competent than the late 
Lord Cunliffe and Mr. Lloyd George, or even Lord D’ Abernon, 
to advise as to the policy to be adopted. One could hardly 
believe, for example, that the members of the Cunliffe 
Currency Commission could have deliberately advised the 
Government to adopt a policy which meant robbing the 
taxpayers of some thousands of millions of pounds, had 
they known the real character of the policy they were 
advocating. 

But this ignorance is, unfortunately, not confined to 
our politicians, nor even to the late Governor of the Bank 
of England. Further evidence may be furnished from the 
recent annual addresses of the Chairmen of the Joint Stock 
Banks. Take, for example, Mr. Goodenough, of Barclays 
Bank, in regard to the wisdom and advantages reaped by 
furnishing British credit to foreign countries. Mr. Goode- 
nough spoke of the loans which the bankers have been 
arranging for foreign countries as being very beneficial to 
this country, inasmuch as the interest on such loans goes 
towards the payment of our food imports, forming a part 
of the invisible exports. Here there is an entire lack of 
knowledge of the real effects that interest returns on foreign 
loans have upon this country’s industries. What are the 
effects of foreign loans upon British industries and upon 
employment? One of the main results is to injure our 
producing classes and to augment the amount of un- 
employment. Interest charges, which are due upon loans 
made to foreign countries, are usually paid in the form of 
commodities, and these commodities seriously compete with 
British goods. It is precisely the same problem now being 
discussed by our representatives at Paris regarding the 
German reparations. If these reparations are paid in goods 
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similar to those manufactured here, the effect must be, under 
our present economic system, to throw thousands more out 
of employment. Interest charges on foreign loans result in 
our importing tributary goods for which there is no corre- 
sponding amount of goods manufactured for export. 

Prior to the war, tributary goods to the extent of over 
£200,000,000 annually were sent here, and resulted in 
serious economic evils. Let us carry this matter a little 
farther. Supposing that the banks were to increase their 
loans abroad until the interest charges reached many times 
what they were in pre-war days; the result might be that 
one-half of our population would be left to starve, through 
lack of employment, or would have to be maintained by 
means of the dole. During the Peace Conference it was 
pointed out that if Germany were allowed to pay her 
reparations in goods—such as boots, shoes, coal, iron, steel, 
and other commodities—it would reduce a large proportion 
of our population to beggary, and, therefore, was not to 
be considered. 

In his address to the shareholders of the Westminster 
Bank, Mr. Robert Hugh Tennant—the new chairman— 
undertook to reply to the criticisms which have been made 
by various writers and industrial associations against the 
bankers for their failure to support industry to a greater 
extent. He said, ‘“ Production can be stimulated by credit; 
but trade expansion is dependent on effective demand for 
the goods produced. Credit can help at the psychological 
moment; and those who control credit must always be 
ready and watching for the opportunity to help. But the 
initial impetus must come from the side of trade and industry. 
The function of banking is to be always ready to cater for 
an increased demand for commodities and an enhanced 
manufacturing activity by expanding the supply of credit 
pari passu with such developments. If the expansion of 
credit takes place before the signs of an approaching increase 
in demand heralds the need for an increase in production, 
the well-known evils of inflation are let loose in proportion.” 

To say that “the initial impetus must come from the 
side of trade and industry,” which the writer has italicized, 
is to reverse the natural order of things and to con- 
found effect with cause. Demand always precedes supply. 
No manufacturer would risk his capital in manufacturing 
goods without knowing that there was an effective demand 
for such goods. It is this attitude on the part of the bankers 
which is largely responsible for the continuation of our 
industrial depression. Mr. Tennant merely voices the 
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opinions of the banking fraternity. What he says in effect 
is that the business of the country, which is at present lying 
helpless in the dust, must first pick itself up by its boot- 
straps before it will receive any assistance from the bankers! 
It is very much like a doctor telling a patient, who is too 
weak to stand upright, to use every effort to pull himself 
together, and that only after he has succeeded in walking 
a mile or two will he consent to furnish some restorative! 

Money has been aptly termed “ the life-blood of industry.” 
Eight years ago, owing to the suicidal suggestions of the 
Cunliffe Currency Commission (which was appointed by the 
Lloyd George Coalition Cabinet), Industry was bled almost 
white, and since then there has been no augmentation of 
the life-blood supply! And yet we have apparently intelligent 
men telling the public that they will be prepared to assist 
industry only after the wheels of production are running 
once again at normal speed! 

The history of industry throughout the world shows that 
no trade revival has ever occurred on an extensive scale until 
there was first an increase of money. 

Our present period of trade depression, which started with 
the currency deflation policy under Mr. (now Sir) Austen 
Chamberlain as Chancellor of the Exchequer, is precisely 
similar to that which started a century ago under Sir Robert 
Peel—and for similar reasons. That period lasted for 
thirty years and is one of the blackest pages in the industrial 
history of this or any other country; and it was entirely 
due to the mistaken financial policy of Peel and his Govern- 
ment. There is at present no reason for hoping that the 
period which started in 1920 will prove of shorter duration. 
Assuredly if the Government and the bankers persist in 
their refusal to expand the currency proportionally with the 
real needs of trade, nothing but fresh gold discoveries, such 
as those which saved us from final ruin in 1849 and in the 
early ’90’s, will save us from a repetition of the “‘ Hungry 
forties!’ No doubt the leaders of finance would not object 
to an increase in the gold supplies. And yet the effects of 
such an increase would be precisely similar to an increase 
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in our paper currency, so far as our internal trade is concerned. | 


If the increase of currency by means of gold is desirable, 
why is the increase of the currency by other means undesir- 
able? If the currency expansion due to an increase of 
paper money constitutes “inflation,” why is not the 
expansion by means of gold also inflation? The fact that 
gold itself is a commodity and can be used in the arts, does 
not alter the fact that when used exclusively for money 
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it performs no function that cannot be fulfilled by paper 
money. 

Some years ago the writer was discussing this very 
question with his friend, the late Sir Edward Holden, of 
the Midland Bank. When the writer expressed his surprise 
that the bankers expected industry to revive after such 
a serious slump as that which occurred in 1907-8, without 
their assistance and an expansion of credit, Sir Edward 
replied: “ You are quite right. I have maintained that 
it is when trade is depressed that we bankers should use 
our best endeavours to help our clients by making credit 
easier, but,”’ he added, “‘ you see, like yourself I am regarded 
as unorthodox, and am probably the best-hated man in the 
City as a consequence!”’ 

As to the bankers’ bogey of “inflation,” which they are 
so fond of trotting out whenever it is suggested that there 
should be an increase of the currency and banking facilities, 
it is not true to say that expansion of the currency necessarily 
involves an increase in the price-level of commodities. 
Prices are affected psychologically, and it depends very 
much upon the manner in which currency expansion takes 
place. There is no doubt that if Mr. Winston Churchill 
were to announce in Parliament that “the Government 
had set its heart on inflating the currency” and proposed 
to issue a large number of Treasury Notes on behalf of trade 
and industry, there would be an advance in prices merely 
as the psychological result of such an announcement, even 
if extra notes were never issued. This is precisely what 
happened in the spring of 1920, when Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
announced in the House of Commons that the Government 
of Mr. Lloyd George “had set its heart on deflating the 
currency’ and called upon the bankers to help him in 
reducing credit by raising the Bank Rate! If the Coalition 
Government had set out to ruin trade and industry in this 
country they could not have done more in this direction 
than was done by that single announcement! Within a few 
weeks of that time unemployment started and millions of 
pounds’ worth of orders were cancelled both in this country 
and from abroad by cable. Prices fell, and the commencement 
of this terrible trade depression was heralded, although 
actual deflation was not commenced until six months later! 

If, on the other hand, the Government or the bankers 
were to gradually expand the currency and meet the needs 
of trade to a much greater extent without any dramatic 
announcement of their change of policy, the effect would 
be as great as that which took place in 1922 in the United 
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States. It will be remembered that for two years or more, 
from 1920 on, trade in America began to decline and millions 
of people were thrown out of employment in a few months, 
until conditions got so bad that the late President Harding 
is said to have intervened and persuaded the Federal Reserve 
Board to extend their credit facilities. The result of this 
was that within a few months there was scarcely an unem- 
ployed person in the whole country. 

The fact is that the “ inflation ” theory has been overdone. 
The theory that currency cannot be expanded without 
raising prices is contrary to the experience of nearly all | 
industrial nations. Tooke, in his work on Prices, has said 
that almost invariably the expansion of credit has followed 
as a result of an increase in prices. In other words, currency 
expansion has usually been the result and not the cause of | 
a rise of the price-level. | 

As to the complaints which Mr. Tennant makes regarding 
the present conditions of trade, he evidently does not realize | 
that these conditions have been brought about almost 
entirely by the action of the Treasury in conjunction with 
the Bank of England in reducing the number of Treasury 
Notes, and consequently the credit based upon such Notes, 
and these conditions can only be remedied by reversing the 
process of contraction. 

That the plight of trade and industry is due to the 
monetary policy adopted as a result of the Cunliffe Currency 
Commission’s Report, may be found in that of the Committee 
on Stabilization of Agricultural Prices. It is somewhat 
significant that this report, which contains some most 
valuable information, has scarcely been noticed by the 
Press or the politicians. The Report was made in 1925 by 
a Committee appointed by the Rt. Hon. Noel Buxton, M.P., 
= former Minister of Agriculture. The Committee say 
that 

“* historically it is the fluctuations in agricultural prices 
as a whole which have been of the greatest importance 
and have had the most far-reaching consequences. 
The explanation of such general variations in prices 
is properly attributed to monetary causes—that is to 
say, the changes in the relation of the total available 
means of payment in a community to the total quantity 
of goods and services to be marketed.” 


The Report says: 


“The history of agriculture since the Napoleonic 
wars, disregarding minor booms and depressions, may 
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roughly be divided into five periods of alternating 
depression and prosperity, namely, 1820-50, 1850-74, 
1874-96, 1896-1920, and 1920-4. A study of these 
periods can leave little doubt as to the disastrous 
consequences to agriculture of the variation in the 
purchasing power of money. 

“In the past hundred years the three severe and 
protracted depressions—the first following the Napole- 
onic wars, the second after 1873, and the third following 
the European war, have in each case been due to 
falling prices. We do not propose to give a detailed 
analysis of these periods of agricultural history. It is 
sufficient to mention that in each there was a profound 
disturbance of monetary conditions; in 1819 an Act 
of Parliament restoring the gold standard brought 
about a drastic restriction of the monetary circulation, 
as a result of which the prices of all commodities, 
including the products of agriculture, declined very 
rapidly. In 1874 the adoption of a gold currency by 
many countries of the world caused a shortage of gold, 
with the result that prices fell in all the gold-standard 
countries. In 1920 the policy of securing a gradual 
return from a paper to a gold currency was put into 
force with a similar result on prices. We need not 
describe in detail how these events worked out in 
the particular case of agriculture. The depression of 
1920-3 has been dealt with elsewhere, and we attach 
to this report a memorandum setting out more fully 
the connection between monetary events and the 
condition of agriculture between*1874 and 1896. All 
we wish to do here is to call attention to the fact that 
in each of these three periods the depression of agri- 
culture was brought about by a general fall in prices, 
and that these price movements had their origin 
primarily in monetary causes. j 

‘In the crisis which followed the Napoleonic wars, 
and in that after 1874, agriculture was reduced in 
many districts to a pitiable condition. In both cases 
much agricultural land was abandoned or greatly 
deteriorated, and the hardship caused to the rural 
population could hardly be exaggerated. If in the 
case of the depression of 1920-3 the losses and suffer- 
ing were less severe in spite of the very rapid fall 
in prices, it is because the crisis was preceded by a 
period of very rapidly rising prices during which large 
profits were made by farmers. The majority were 
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thus enabled to survive the severe slump which suc- 
ceeded it. 

“It is, however, only necessary to study the history 
of agriculture during the nineteenth century to see that 
the demoralization and other ill-effects of a depression 
did not cease with the end of the period of falling prices. 
The alterations in the character of farming, the deteriora- 
tion of large tracts of land, and the demoralization of 
the working population, have left their marks on the 
industry long after the causes which brought them 
about have ceased to operate. In short, the history 
of the nineteenth century seems to show, in a manner 
which is beyond dispute, that variations in the pur- 
chasing power of money have been responsible for greater 
misfortune to agriculture than has arisen from any other 
single cause.” 


Mr. J. Beaumont Pease, chairman of Lloyds Bank, 
endeavoured to meet the criticisms that have appeared in 
the Press from time to time regarding the insufficient support 
given by the bankers to industry, by saying that the banks 
are loaning larger volumes of credit in proportion to their 
resources than ever before. This, however, does not satis- 
factorily meet the criticisms. The facts are that trade and 
industry are being held in check through lack of sufficient 
credit facilities, and until there is a sufficient supply to bring 
our trade up to its proper level, these criticisms will con- 
tinue. What our bankers forget is that, with the growth 
of population and the increasing needs of the public, there 
must be a proportional increase in the money supplies and 
in credit facilities. 

During the four years of the war our industries made 
enormous progress. Few people prior to the war realized 
the productive resources of this country. If we include the 
munitions of war as part of our wealth products, our 
producing classes furnished at least 400 per cent. more 
wealth than during any similar period previously. There 
was no reason why this volume of goods should not have 
been continued after the war by changing over from war 
munitions to the munitions of life. This is precisely what 
would have happened if Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition 
Government and the banks had not interfered with the 
volume of currency and credit existing in 1920. 

Our post-war Governments are entirely to blame for the 
present state of industry and for having permitted the cur- 
tailment of currency and credit facilities, and particularly for 
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reducing the basis upon which bank credit may be issued. 
The fact is that the banks are unable to furnish a much 
larger volume of credit than at present without danger, 
merely because of the contraction of legal tender. But 
the bankers are to blame for having assisted in bringing 
about this condition. With the exception of Mr. McKenna, 
not one of our leading bankers offered any criticism of the 
currency-deflation debt-inflation policy when it was first 
proposed. On the contrary, they all clamoured for it, 
and hence they now find themselves in the position where 
they cannot assist industry to any such degree as to restore 
prosperity. 

The evil effects of the return to the Gold Standard may 
be said to be only commencing. Unless a change of policy 
is undertaken very shortly, industrial conditions will get 
worse and unemployment will necessarily increase. The 
outlook is black indeed! The optimistic speeches of our 
bankers are already heavily discredited. Ever since 1922 
the representatives of the five great banks have been 
predicting better times. At the commencement of each 
year, according to these gentlemen, we were on the verge 
of recovery. In 1924 Mr. Goodenough, of Barclays Bank, 
said that there were signs of a definite improvement in trade. 
Mr. McKenna also said that he felt that we were then on 
the way to recovery. In 1925 Mr. Goodenough said that 
in his opinion the outlook was good! In 1926 Sir Henry 
Goschen said: ‘‘ I do not remember a time when, through- 
out the industries of the country, there has been such a 
feeling of expectation and, indeed, optimism.” And only 
last year Mr. Goodenough said that both industry and trade 
in this country were showing indications of a substantial 
revival. ‘‘ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.”” When 
will these gentlemen open their eyes to facts and realize 
that the policy that they have been advocating and are 
still pursuing must, if continued, lead to industrial ruin? 
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TREATY REVISION IN CHINA 


THE complacency with which the Treaty Powers are now 
surrendering their rights and privileges is encouraging the 
new National Government of China to make more and more 
extravagant demands, and, in many instances, to treat 
remaining treaty rights as if they no longer existed. China’s 
Tariff Autonomy has now been recognized by all of the 
Treaty Powers, and the new National Tariff, with a basic 
rate of import duty of 124 per cent., came into force on 
February Ist. Its enforcement was preceded by the ousting 
from office of the Officiating Inspector-General of Customs, 
Mr. A. H. F. Edwardes, in favour of Mr. F. W. Maze, the 
Shanghai Commissioner. There have been incessant 
intrigues against Mr. Edwardes ever since the occupation 
of Shanghai by the Nationalists. And though his appoint- 
ment as Officiating Inspector-General was confirmed in 
October last, the simultaneous appointment of Mr. Maze as 
Deputy (not Officiating Deputy) Inspector-General made the 
position of the Chief of the Service intolerable for -any self- 
respecting Briton. A system of dual control was per- 
petuated, against. which Mr. Edwardes protested in vain, 
and finding that his authority was thus being continuously 
undermined, he tendered his resignation on December 31st. 
It was accepted, and Mr. Maze, who was appointed in his 
stead, assumed office on January 10th, after bowing three 
times to the portrait and will of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, and 
solemnly swearing to accept the principles of the Kuomin- 
tang and to submit himself to the severest punishment which 
might be imposed by that party, in the event of the breaking 
of his oath. There is probably no precedent for a British 
subject, holding an important appointment in the public 
service of a country from whose jurisdiction he is immune by 
the extraterritorial clauses of the treaties, taking the oath of 
allegiance to a political party. And the incident has created 
a very unpleasant impression among foreigners of all nation- 
alities in China. 

Six foreign Governments have now signed Treaties at 
Nanking under which they agree to abandon their extra- 
territorial rights on January 1, 1930. Annexes to their 
Treaties, however, make this concession conditional upon 
the promulgation in advance of Civil and Commercial Codes, 
and the relinquishment of Consular jurisdiction by the other 
Powers, signatories of the Washington Conference Treaties. 
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The old game which our American cousins would describe as 
“ passing the buck ”’ has therefore been played, and the date 
of the final abolition of extraterritorial rights now depends 
upon the action of the American, British, French, and 
Japanese Governments. No one acquainted with actual 
conditions in China can be made to believe that it would be 
safe, or practicable, to fix any date, whether a year, or five 
years hence, for the abolition of Consular jurisdiction. Not 
only are essential Codes still uncompleted; China does not 
yet possess a trained, experienced, and impartial judiciary. 
And military and political interference with administra- 
tion of “justice” is still of daily occurrence. To subject 
foreigners to the operation of new and as yet incomplete and 
untried codes, at the hands of amateur jurists, would be an 
appalling blunder, which would probably mean the ruin of 
many long-established and legitimate foreign enterprises in 
this country. 

But the abolition of extraterritoriality within the current 
year is only one item in the Nationalist programme. Accord- 
ing to an address broadcasted by the Vice-Minister for 
Foreign Affairs from Nanking on January 24th, it was 
stated that this year’s programme also included: 


1. The abolition of Foreign rights of inland and coastal 
navigation. 

2. The recovery of all Concessions, Settlements, and 
Leased Territories. 

3. The withdrawal of all Foreign troops from Chinese 
territory. 


I propose briefly to discuss these issues in the above 
order. Inland and coastal steam navigation plays a vital 
part in the life of the Chinese nation, and it has been 
developed mainly by British initiative, though of recent 
years the Japanese have participated to an increasing extent. 
Very few steamships of 700 tons gross register, or over, sail 
under the Chinese flag. There is no School of Navigation in 
China; there are no shipping laws; and it is doubtful whether 
outside of the foreign-trained officers of the Chinese Navy 
there are a dozen Chinese who could qualify for an ordinary 
master’s certificate. The China Merchants’ steamer, Hsin 
Wah, which sank on a clear night, just outside Hong-Kong, a 
few weeks ago, with the loss of over 300 lives, is reported to 
have had an inexperienced Chinese cadet, eighteen years of 
age, in charge of the bridge when the disaster occurred. She 
had a wireless outfit, but no operator. And only one life-boat 
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was launched during the sixty-five minutes that elapsed 
between her striking the rocks and her foundering. 

Of the total tonnage engaged in the coast and inland 
trade, entered and cleared in 1927, only 32°44 per cent. was 
Chinese. The British share amounted to 35,292,616 tons, 
against 17,157,257 for the Chinese, the average tonnage per 
vessel being 1,590 for the British and 380 for the Chinese. 
Entries and clearances under the Japanese flag were only a 
little lower than those under the British. The abolition of 
foreign coast and inland trading rights, therefore, would 
mean that China would have to go back to the junk for her 
sea and river-borne trade. And many years would elapse 
before China would be able to build up a merchant marine 
capable of handling her water-borne traffic. The loss 
inflicted upon foreign shipping interests, which have hitherto 
supplied China’s needs, would be stupendous. Over 115 
British steamships of over 1,000 tons are employed exclu- 
sively in China’s coast and river trade, in addition to many 
smaller vessels on the upper reaches of the Yangtze. 

The restoration of all Concessions, Settlements, and 
Leased Territories would involve the handing over to China 
of Weihaiwei and the Leased Territory of Kowloon (British); 
Kwangchouwan (French), and the Kwantung Peninsula 
(Japanese), and of Foreign Settlements or Concessions, 
numbering thirteen in all, at Newchwang, Tientsin, Shang- 
hai, Chinkiang, Hankow, Amoy, and Canton. Neither the 
French nor the Japanese have, as yet, shown any disposition 
to part with their Leased Territories or Concessions, and 
though France, at the Washington Conference, agreed to 
consider the restoration of Kwangchouwan as part of a 
general settlement, it may be regarded as certain that 
nothing short of force would induce the Japanese to give up 
Dairen and Port Arthur. The British Government, too, 
made it plain that the Leased Territory of Kowloon was 
regarded as indispensable to the security of Hong-Kong. But 
it was willing, to facilitate a solution of the Shantung ques- 
tion, to restore the Leased Territory of Weihaiwei to China. 
Twice agreements for this purpose have been negotiated and 
initialed, but in each instance the Chinese Government was 
unable or unwilling to carry them out. The delay has cer- 
tainly not been regretted by the Chinese population. The 
last annual report of the Commissioner administering the 
Territory emphasizes the immunity of the inhabitants from 
“the horrors and perils of Chinese civil strife, and from the 
ruthless extortion and callous misgovernment which, during 
the past few years, have fallen to the lot of their fellow- 
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provincials in other parts of Shantung,” and asserts that 
“the unavoidable postponement of rendition has been 
regarded by the inhabitants of the Territory as an unmixed 
blessing.” As regards the Settlements and Concessions, the 
British Government is pledged, under certain conditions, to 
hand back its remaining Concessions (at Tientsin, Canton, 
and Chinkiang). But in view of what has happened in 
Hankow it may be hoped that this will only be done after 
very definite safeguards have been agreed to. The former 
British Concession at Hankow has had a series of incom- 
petent Chinese Directors, who regarded themselves as agents, 
not of the municipality, but of a political bureau. Only one 
of these officials showed any real appreciation of his respon- 
sibilities, and he, after a few months, was driven out of office 
by local Chinese politicians. It is significant that while 
clamouring for the restoration of the Concessions and 
adequate representation on the municipal councils, the 
Chinese have never allowed any voice in the municipal 
administration, either to foreign or Chinese ratepayers, since 
taking over the former German, Austrian, and Russian Con- 
cessions in Tientsin, and that only last month they abolished 
the mixed municipal councils which have, with a considerable 
measure of success, administered the former German and 
Russian Concessions at Hankow. It is impossible to imagine 
the chaos that would ensue in a city like Shanghai if control 
of the International Settlement (with a population of over 
830,000) and the French Concession (358,000) were trans- 
ferred to inexperienced Chinese authorities. The outstand- 
ing debenture issues of the International Settlement alone 
exceed £7,000,000. 

The withdrawal of all foreign troops from Chinese terri- 
tory can only be considered feasible when the Nanking 
Government has given proof of its ability to protect foreign 
lives and property. No foreign Power is anxious to maintain 
a garrison on Chinese soil longer than is absolutely necessary. 
But conditions in Shanghai and the vicinity certainly do 
not suggest that the local Chinese authorities could maintain 
order in any emergency. Manchuria has prospered and 
become a great field for Chinese emigrants from other pro- 
vinces because of the presence—under treaty—of sufficient 
Japanese troops to maintain order throughout the railway 
zone. It may, however, be doubted whether it is either 
necessary or desirable to maintain foreign garrisons in the 
Tientsin-Peking areas. They are there, under the 1901 
Protocol, for the purpose of maintaining communication 
between Peking and the sea. Peking, however, is no longer 
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the capital, and it may be regarded as certain that it will 
never again become the capital while the Nationalists are in 
power, as long as foreign garrisons are maintained in the 
Legation Quarter. The foreign troops in this area have not, 
for years past, been sufficient to maintain communication 
with the sea when North China has been in the throes of 
civil war. And if there were any possibility of the Govern- 
ment returning to Peking the Powers might find it advisable 
to consider the withdrawal of their forces to expedite the 
change. Nanking does not possess any of the requirements 
of a seat of Government. It lacks buildings, waterworks, 
and an adequate electricity supply. It is accessible, at most 
seasons of the year, to large foreign cruisers. Years must 
elapse before buildings sufficient to house the various Govern- 
ment departments can be erected, and while the present uncer- 
tainty prevails no foreign Government is likely to sanction 
the necessary expenditure for the purchase of property and 
the erection of Legation buildings and residences. The 
Foreign Legations have adequate accommodation in Peking, 
where, also, are modern buildings sufficient to house all the 
Chinese Government departments. The inconvenience of 
travelling to and from Nanking, whenever negotiations have 
to be undertaken, and the lack of suitable accommodation 
there for the foreign Envoys, would make the return of the 
Government to the Northern Capital most desirable, if it 
could be brought about. It would save the Chinese Govern- 
ment the millions of pounds expenditure necessary to con- 
vert Nanking into a modern city, and the saving to foreign 
Governments by the retention of their Legation property 
would be by no means inconsiderable. There would be some 
risk, of course, in dispensing with the protection of their own 
troops, but it would be little greater than the risk incurred by 
every diplomatic mission that visits Nanking. Peking is not 
a great industrial city with a restless proletariat, like Shang- 
hai, and from the practical point of view the withdrawal of 
the foreign garrisons might be worth considering if, as a 
consequence, the Chinese Government returns to North 
China. 
H. G. W. WoopHEAD 
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THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT AND 
THE PEASANTS 


OncE more developments in Soviet Russia have begun to 
attract considerable attention in the European and American 
Press. The urgency of the food problem in the towns, the 
murder of Soviet officials in the villages, the ever-increasing 
dissensions in the ranks of the Communist Party—all these 
things provide the journalist with ample material for 
supplying the reading public with sensational items of news. 

Our more serious Press, of course, can deal only with 
plain facts. At present it is not in a position to submit 
these facts to a thorough analysis, and diagnose with pre- 
cision the symptoms of the prevailing social and economic 
evils in Russia. Meanwhile the processes of the Russian 
malady should be carefully studied by all desirous of forming 
an accurate opinion on present conditions in that country, 
and their significance for the future. The following notes 
may enable the reader to measure this significance. They 
are based on information for which the writer is considerably 
indebted to the alertness and vigilance of a Russian sentinel 
in the very forefront of the anti-Bolshevik movement, 
Mr. Anatole V. Baikaloff, whose forthcoming work, In the 
Land of Communist Dictatorship (Labour and Social Condi- 
tions in Soviet Russia To-day), holds a promise of achieve- 
ment that should not prove disappointing to those interested 
in the drama now being enacted in Soviet Russia. 

Soviet Russia is at present passing through a most 
critical period. Politically and economically the situation is 
one of singular interest. It is big with alarming possibilities, 
perhaps undreamt of not only by foreign observers, but even 
by the Soviet dictators themselves. The outstanding feature 
of the whole situation is the particularly strained nature of 
the relations just now between the peasantry and the Soviet 
tulers. These relations determine every expression of Russian 
economic and social life, and are therefore of prime impor- 
tance for the student of Russian conditions up to date. 

In this study we should bear in mind that Russia still 
remains an essentially agricultural country. According to 
the latest calculations between two-thirds and three-quarters 
of the Russian national income is derived from agricultural 
activities. Out of a population of 150 millions over 120 
nillions—that is, 80 per cent. of the total—are living in the 
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villages, being engaged in various branches of labour on the 
land. This enormous proportion of the people may be 
roughly divided into 25 million separate units, peasant 
family households, among whom, although to a great extent 
a species of collective ownership of the land has long been 
a distinctive feature of their economic life,* yet individualistic 
trading alone in the fruits of their toil has always prevailed. 

These facts account for many of the economic and political 
difficulties with which the Soviet régime is now confronted. 
How can the Soviet Government carry out its plans of 
reorganizing the Russian national economy on a socialistic 
basis as long as the main industry of the people is run on the 
capitalistic lines of what is essentially an individualistic 
usage of means of production? Does not the mass of the 
peasant population, which undoubtedly belongs to the social 
category of ‘‘ small bourgeois,” present a formidable political 
danger to the Soviet régime of proletarian dictatorship? 
What eventually will become of all the Soviet socialistic 
experiments if the peasants demand their rightful share in 
the government of the country? 

The Bolshevik leaders fully realize the grave menace 
with which their régime is faced owing to the predominance 
of agriculture in Russian economic life, and in consequence of 
the political ‘‘ deadweight ” of the peasantry, whose pressure 
they can do nothing to remove. In 1921 Lenin declared: 
** As long as we are living in a land of small peasants Capital- 
ism in Russia will find a much sounder basis than Communism. 
We must always remember this. Everyone who has studied 
the conditions prevailing in this country knows that we have 
not yet uprooted Capitalism, we have not yet undermined 
the foundations on which our enemies take their stand. 
Capitalism is based on a small peasantry. There is only one 
way to uproot it, and that is place the national economy, 
including agriculture, on a new technical basis, the technical 
basis of modern industry ” (Lenin, Works, vol. xvii. pp. 427- 
28, Moscow, 1925). The Bolshevik leaders hope to over- 
come this danger by a general industrialization of the 
country, especially by the electrification of Russian agricul- 
ture, the wide application of which means should force the 
peasants to abandon their present methods of husbandry, 
and by uniting them in larger communities stimulate the 
creation of mass production for the common benefit. Lenin 
himself was so enthusiastic about the electrification of 
Russia that he enunciated this typical formula to epitomize 
his conception of the Communist order: “Communism is 

* “The Mujik, the Mir, and the Land,” Nineteenth Century, September 1926. 
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the Soviet form of government plus electrification of the 
country ’—a way of explaining an explanation that decidedly 
takes the wind out of an Irishman’s sail. 

After eleven years of dictatorship the Bolsheviks cannot 
yet claim to have achieved any appreciable results in their 
policy of the industrialization and electrification of Russia. 
In many respects Russian industry is now far below the level 
it had attained fifteen years ago. As to electrification— 
more usually referred to as “ electrofiction ’’ among Russians 
—the few power stations constructed in Russia during the 
last six years have not made any significant contribution to 
the volume of electric energy produced in the country before 
the Revolution. 

We need not dwell here on the causes of the Soviet 
economic failure, beyond stating that at the very root of this 
failure we may detect the lack of capital. The impossibility 
of its accumulation under the present economic and political 
conditions is evident. We must not forget meanwhile that 
for a long time to come Russia will be bound to retain her 
agricultural character, and that her agriculture will continue 
to be run on individualistic, not on socialistic, lines. The 
Bolsheviks have spared no efforts to compel the peasants 
to fall into line with the general Soviet policy of socialization. 
During the years of so-called Military Communism (1918-21) 
many experiments were made to force the peasants to 
abandon their individualistic methods of agriculture, and to 
convert them to Communist principles. In 1919 the peasants 
were told that from now on they should have to deliver grain 
and agricultural products to the Government authorities, 
not against money payments, but in return for agricultural 
implements and manufactured goods: in a Socialist state, it 
was declared, everyone should toil for the common welfare. 
The peasants, however, being eminently practical people, 
did not relish this argument. Soon the rigorous Communist 
policy known as the prodrazverstka (food requisitioning) was 
to bring the Russian town population to the verge of famine. 
The peasants were not receiving the quantity of manufac- 
tured goods they required. They consequently refused to 
part with their grain, killed their cattle, and reduced their 
sowing area. The Government answered by sending out 
armed bands of soldiers and town workers (prodotriads) to 
the villages in order to take foodstuffs from the peasantry 
by force. This led to serious disorders and bloodshed all 
over the country. 

In the winter of 1920-1 the Government tried out a new 
scheme. A general plan was drawn up in Moscow whereby 
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each district was to be obliged to grow a certain amount of . 


grain and other agricultural produce. Within the districts 
sowing-committees (posevkoms) were established, which were 
to decide the amount of land to be tilled in each village, and 
the nature of the crops for which it should be utilized. The 
peasants were to be compelled to till the land with their own 
implements, to sow it with their own seeds, and to reap the 
harvest with their own machinery. The produce obtained 
at the end of the season was to go to the State, which, after 
deducting a certain portion to satisfy the needs of the 
peasantry, could utilize the surplus for feeding the industrial 
population, for supplying industry with raw materials, and, 
at need, for export abroad. The consequences of this mad 
scheme were soon apparent. The peasants responded by 
mass risings. In the early spring of 1921 peasant revolts 
started all over European Russia, the Ukraine, and Siberia. 
The Kronstadt rebellion was the climax. The Bolsheviks 
had immense difficulty in crushing all these insurrections. 
The sowing-committees, however, were scrapped, and Lenin 
found himself obliged to make the most amazing volte-face 
of his political career by inaugurating in March 1921 the 
New Economic Policy, better known under the initials 
N.E.P. By this reform the peasants were no longer to be 
hindered from working on the land as they liked, and from 
selling their products freely in the market. The prodraz- 
verstka was abolished and replaced by a money tax. The 
staple Russian industry, agriculture, was thus exempted 
from further Communist experiments and restored to its old 
capitalistic basis. Once more the peasants had scored, 
though at a great sacrifice. The Soviet Government, how- 
ever, retained control of industry, trade, banking, as well as 
of the forest and mining resources, and continued to manage 
these in accordance with Communist principles. In this way 
two social-economic systems—Capitalist and Communist 
—were at work side by side in the same political organism. 
The clash between systems so irreconcilably opposed was 
inevitable. 

The Bolsheviks are never at a loss for an argument, not 
even with that plausible “‘ old dear,” history. They had at 
length realized that nationalized industry under their control 
was an absolute failure. Nothing dismayed, however, they 
now proceeded to score a point in their game by impaling 
their critics on the horns of a novel dilemma, the argument 
of the so-called “scissors,” the diverging blades of an open 
pair of scissors being taken as the symbol of the divergence 
of agricultural prices from the prices of manufactured goods. 
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Agriculture run on capitalist lines of private initiative was 
made to support and feed industry, including those agricul- 
tural experiments carried on in accordance with the latest 
word of Communist theory. The Bolshevik statisticians them- 
selves put the amount of money extracted annually from the 

asants by means of the scissors as high as 500 million gold 
roubles (£50,000,000). But there is every reason to believe 
that the actual sum is much larger and probably equal to 
about 1,000 million gold roubles. 

In this way the Government holding the monopoly of the 
market can sell manufactured goods at a maximum price and 
buy agricultural products at a minimum. It is now calcu- 
lated that while agricultural prices in Russia are only 30 per 
cent. higher than before the war, industrial prices are now at 
least 250 per cent. higher. 

The Russian peasant, though poorly educated and in 
many ways very backward, is nevertheless a shrewd man. 
Everyday practical experience has brought it home to him 
that he is arts unfairly exploited by the Soviets, and this 
embitters him. The normal constitutional means of influenc- 
ing the Government being closed to him, he now resorts to 
an old strategy, the well-tried tactics of passive resistance. 
He is reducing the area under cultivation, rearing less cattle, 
refusing to sell his produce to the Government agents, and 
buying as few manufactured goods as possible. 

According to the calculations of Professor Groman, Chief 
of the Statistical Department of the Gosplan (the State 
Planning Commission), the area under cereals in 1928 was 
about 228 million acres, or 11 per cent. less than in 1913. 
The crop production this year is about 77 per cent. of the 
pre-war average. If we take into account the fact that the 
population in Russia has increased from 138 millions on 
January 1, 1914, to 150 millions in 1928, we may arrive at 
the conclusion that the amount of breadstuffs per head of 
population has fallen at least 25 per cent. in comparison with 
the pre-war figures. 

Last winter the Bolsheviks suddenly realized that they 
could not get sufficient quantities of grain for feeding the 
industrial population owing to the passive resistance tactics 
of the peasants. They then resorted to the policy of 
coercion. Peasants having surplus grain and refusing to sell 
it to the Government were arrested and accused of ‘‘ economic 
sabotage”; their hoards of grain were confiscated. 

These coercive measures relieved the situation but 
temporarily. The peasants merely responded by further 
curtailing their cultivated area. In consequence the amount 
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of marketable foodstuffs this year has again diminished, and 
the problem of satisfying the requirements of the industrial 
population during the winter has become more acute than 
ever. 

The real cause of the critical food situation in the Russian 
towns and of the present economic difficulties of the Soviets 
must be sought in the attitude the Soviet Government has 
adopted towards the Russian peasantry. From the economic 
point of view this attitude is one of sheer madness: the 
Bolsheviks are killing the goose that lays the golden egg. 

They are now striving to make their régime economically 
independent of the peasants. For this purpose the Soviet 
Government has decided upon organizing so-called grain 
factories, large estates managed by Soviet officials, where the 
production of foodstuffs is to be carried out on a vast scale 
in accordance with the very latest scientific methods. The 
absurdity of this new policy is obvious. First of all there is 
very little free land on which such experiments can be carried 
out, and secondly a considerable outlay of capital will be 
required for the equipment of these grain factories with 
necessary machinery and implements. Where is this capital 
to come from just now when the Soviets, owing to the lack 
of funds, are experiencing the greatest difficulties in financing 
their industries? The obvious incompetence of the Soviet 
bureaucracy leaves no room for hope that the Soviet grain 
factories will be able to produce foodstuffs cheaply and 
economically. 

There is now no doubt that the Soviet Government has 
failed utterly in its attempts to bring the peasant economic 
outlook into line with the wholesale socialization of Russia. 
Peasant individualism has proved to be too formidable a foe 
to Soviet collectivism. The Soviet Government is now faced 
with this dilemna: either it must let the peasants have their 
own way, or it must risk the complete breakdown of its 
economic and, consequently, of its political régime. 

In order to counter the political menace that the pre- 
dominance of the peasant population presents for the régime 
of the Communist dictatorship, the Bolsheviks are at present 
concentrating all their energies on the old policy of divide et 
impera, a policy new-fashioned to the latest requirements 
under the rallying cry of “bring the class war into the 
villages.” 

In the Bolshevik parlance the Russian peasantry is 
divided into three separate social groups: kulaks—well-to-do 
peasants, seredniaks—middle peasants, and bedniaks—poor 
peasants. The policy to be pursued by the Communist Party 
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in the villages was formulated by Lenin himself in 1919, 
when he declared that the Party should fight the kulaks, 
compromise with the seredniaks, and support and organize 
the bedniaks. 

During the years of Military Communism the Soviets 
tried to follow this advice to the letter. In many localities 
so-called combeds, committees of poor peasants, were estab- 
lished and invested with power to confiscate the property of 
rich peasants and to distribute it among the poor. But this 
policy was soon abandoned, as it was found that it resulted 
in much strife and bloodshed in the villages and in dangerous 
deterioration of agriculture. Not alone the kulaks, but even 
the seredniaks, ceased to cultivate land and to rear cattle 
beyond what was absolutely necessary for their own needs. 
They quite reasonably considered it stupid to toil for the 
benefit of idlers and ne’er-do-wells. 

In the first years of the N.E.P. the peasants had been left 
for the most part undisturbed. The Soviet policy in the 
villages was subsequently subordinated to the idea of the 
smytenka—a combination of industrial workers and peasants. 
At the same time some of the leaders of the Communist Party 
went so far as to advise the peasants to “ get rich,” and to 
warn their followers against developing class warfare in the 
villages. A kind of “ Burgfrieden” was established in 
Russia, and hopes ran high, especially outside Russia, that 
the Government had at last abandoned its wild theories of 
World Revolution and had definitely entered the path of 
peaceful evolution. 

But towards the middle of 1926 it became apparent that 
the N.E.P. had exhausted all its resources. In order to 
maintain power and insure against disaster the Government 
found it necessary to make new and more extensive conces- 
sions to capitalism, and relax its too rigorous policy within 
the country as well as outside of it. For many reasons, 
however, the Bolsheviks were unable to follow the path of 
sound common sense. From 1927 they returned once more 
to the old policy of wholesale socialization in Russia with its 
uncompromising attitude towards the capitalist Governments 
of Europe and America. 

This policy required a more intensive exploitation of the 
peasants for the benefit of nationalized industry and a more 
energetic prosecution of the class war in the villages. Recent 
reliable information from Russia confirms reports from all 
sides that the Soviet Government is pursuing this policy 
very deliberately. 

There is no doubt, however, that the policy is pregnant 
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with disaster for the Soviet régime. First and foremost, it is 
bound considerably to hamper the economic stability of the 
Soviets. Persecution of the well-to-do peasants will result 
in their refusing to cultivate more land than they actually 
need for subsistence. Meanwhile it is estimated that between 
two-thirds and three-quarters of the total amount of grain 
offered for sale by the peasants comes from the kulaks, who, 
possessing sufficient land, horses, cattle, and agricultural 
machinery, are in a position to produce in excess of their 
own actual needs. On the other hand, the bedniaks, whose 
support the Government is seeking to win, have no agricul- 
tural products to dispose of; these they have to purchase if 
they cannot receive them from the Government as doles. 
As to the seredniaks, they have but little surplus to sell, the 
greater part of what they produce on their limited holdings 
being barely sufficient for their own needs. 

As long as the policy of “‘ downing ” the kulak is pursued 
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the Soviets will be unable to collect the foodstuffs necessary | 


for feeding the town population and supplying raw materials 
such as flax, wool, hides, cotton, etc., for their industries. 
Moreover, if the peasants have nothing to sell, how can 
they be expected to buy goods produced by the nationalized 
Soviet industries ? 

Thus the policy of waging the class war in the villages 
must inevitably result in calamity for the national economy. 
Discontent will necessarily increase not merely among the 
already sorely tried peasantry, but also among the industrial 
workers whose standard of living will be most unfavourably 
affected by the economic crisis. Who can foretell what 
forms this growing discontent may assume? 

The feeling of unrest in Soviet Russia at present is deep 
and widespread. The peasants, deprived of any opportunity 
of coming to some reasonable understanding with the Govern- 
ment, are now resolutely extending their passive resistance 
policy. According to reliable information the area under 
cultivation in 1928 has very considerably decreased, and the 
food scarcity, which is causing such anxiety to the Soviet 
Government, is bound to become still more acute this next 
year. 

In many districts the nasty temper of the peasantry is 
betraying itself in a more active form. Driven to desperation 
the peasants murder local Soviet officials and burn down 
Soviet State farms. There are well-founded rumours circu- 
lating abroad of the frequent occurrence of peasant risings 
on a large scale all over Soviet Russia. Of course local 
sporadic insurrections can be easily crushed by the Govern- 
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ment. But, on the other hand, these risings show that the 
peasants are in a most dangerous mood, and that their 
proverbial patience is coming to an end. 

Experience has taught the peasants that they cannot 
hope to improve their economic and social conditions under 
the Soviet régime. The Soviet Government can only exist 
by exploiting them either directly through confiscation and 
forced requisitions, or indirectly through its scissors policy. 
There are no other ways left open for the Government to 
maintain its ill-managed, parasitic industries. 

It has been well observed that it is possible to rule 
Russia without the participation of the peasants in the 
Government, but that it is absolutely impossible to govern the 
country against the interests of the peasants. The latest 
dissensions in the ranks of the Russian Communist Party 
would seem to indicate that some of the Bolshevik leaders 
are not unmindful of the truth of this observation. 

As far as can be ascertained at present, Stalin (General 
Secretary, Executive Committee of the Communist Party), 
the real and sole dictator of Russia, is not inclined to follow 
the course the new right wing Communist Opposition is 
suggesting, viz. that of an understanding with the peasantry. 
On the contrary, he is pursuing the left radical policy 
of industrialization and socialization of Russia, a policy 
diametrically opposed to the interests of the overwhelming 
mass of the Russian population. 

In a speech delivered in Moscow on October 19, 1928, 
Stalin said: “‘ There are certain Communists, who oppose 
our present policy in the villages, who insist that the present 
tempo in the development of our industry is perilously speedy, 
who object to assigning funds for the upkeep of the Soviet 
farms, and who demand the slackening of the monopoly of 
foreign trade ” (Pravda, No. 247, October 23, 1928). 

The comment here is obvious: the very fact that these 
“demands ” and “ objections ” are being formulated within 
the Communist Party is indeed an eloquent admission. It 
signifies that the pressure exercised by the so-called dead- 
weight of the peasantry on the whole fabric of the Soviet 
régime is now making itself felt within the ranks of the Party. 
A recent report in The Times makes this clear: “ Details are 
now available of a personal interpretation of the party’s 
resolution which Rykoff (President of the Council of the 
People’s Commissars and a leader of the right wing) gave at 
the Leningrad Communist Conference (November 30, 1928). 
Rykoff stated that the peasants would be idiots if they 
carried out the Government instructions under the present 
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policy. As soon as a peasant raised crops better than those 
of his neighbours he was denounced as a kulak, deprived of 
the vote, overtaxed, and declared an enemy of society. If 
a peasant acquired a gramophone, a sewing-machine, or a 
wireless set he became a kulak, and his children were prevented 
from attending school. Peasants dare not even use metal 


| 


spoons and eat from separate plates, rather than all together | 


from a common bowl with wooden spoons, without being 
declassed. ‘How,’ Rykoff added, ‘was it possible to 
improve (rural) conditions if we continue such absurdities ’ ” 
(The Times, Saturday, December 8, 1928). 

A more recent report in the same paper makes special 
reference to the open opposition of prominent Communists 
to Stalin’s policy vis-d-vis the Peasantry. A stormy scene at 
the Conference of the Institute of Red Professors is described 
where ‘opponents of Stalin’s policy produced their own 
‘agricultural platform.’ Some speakers declared that the 
present policy was like that of a ‘Tartar Khan exacting 
tribute from the people’; others described it as a ‘ military 
and feudal exploitation of the peasantry.’ Supporters of 
Stalin warned these speakers that the use of such words as 
‘tribute’ and other exaggerations would serve to arouse 
‘instincts of possession” among the peasants and mobilize 
them against the proletarian dictatorship” (The Tvmes, 
Monday, March 4, 1929). 

It is difficult to foretell what turn developments in 
Russia will take in the near future. What is quite clear, 
however, is that the present Soviet policy of bleeding the 
peasant white can lead to no good, certainly to no other 
good than the collapse of the Soviet economic and political 
régime. It is quite impossible to govern Russia to-day 
against the interests of the peasants. 

The new phase through which Soviet Russia is now 
passing deserves to be closely watched and carefully studied. 


VALENTINE O’HARA 
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THE STORY OF, AND A SEQUEL TO, 
AN ANCIENT ENMITY 


SWINBURNE had spoken of the death of a little child, known 
to all four of us present, the other two being Watts-Dunton 
and his sister, Miss Theresa Watts; and I had mentioned 
that I had brought with me, to read during my journey, a 
volume in which was a letter from Nathaniel Hawthorne on 
the subject of the death of a little child. It was written to 
Hawthorne’s friend, George Stillman Hillard. 

At mention of Hawthorne, Swinburne fidgeted uneasily 
in his chair, “‘Oh, Hawthorne!” he said indifferently. 
“Walter” (Watts-Dunton) “insists that he was unequalled 
in the sheer originality of his fiction by any writer of his time. 
I hold, on the contrary, that Poe was infinitely the greater 
artist—Hawthorne was only half an artist. But where’s the 
book with the letter? ”’ 

“In the pocket of my greatcoat which is hanging in the 
hall,” I replied. 

“ Get it, dear boy,” said Watts-Dunton, who had on other 
occasions, when I was present, stubbornly defended Haw- 
thorne against Swinburne; and perhaps hoped to find support 
for his views in the volume. 

When I returned, Swinburne, with the glitter of the fray 
in his eyes, as of one who looked to annihilate an opponent, 
and perhaps to pour scorn on the letter, extended his hand 
for the book. I think he intended to read the letter, perhaps 
mockingly aloud, as I had heard him sometimes read aloud 
“effusions,” as he called them, concerning which he and 
Watts-Dunton differed. 

The passage (I had marked it in pencil) to which I pointed 
him was, however, so short, that one, quick, birdlike glance 
sufficed. Hillard, to whom Hawthorne was writing, had 
just lost a child at the time when their friend, Longfellow, 
was expecting to become a father. Here is the marked 
passage: “It is a pity,” wrote Hawthorne, “that any mortal 
should go out of life without experiencing what gives life its 
reality (fatherhood or motherhood); and next to a child on 
earth, it is good to have a child in heaven.” 

Swinburne, the mockery and the malice gone from his 
face, made no comment, but laid the book softly on the table 
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beside him, and sat for what seemed to me a long time in 
silence, and with brooding, moisture-blurred eyes. Mani- 
festly, he was moved. 

I was once asked whether he was ever in love—to reply, 
** Yes, and always.” To his life’s end he was in love with 
love—in the abstract. A supremely beautiful woman was, 
in his eyes, a goddess, love personified, and the possible 
object of love; but only with one woman—the woman—was 
he ever truly in love. 

It happened when he was at an impressionable age, 
twenty-four or twenty-five, and he believed that his love was 
returned—to suffer the bitterness and the humiliation of 
finding that he was mistaken. 

There I leave it—the love-story—but recalling the emotion 
with which he had read the passage from Hawthorne’s 
letter; recalling how yearningly, passionately, and poign- 
antly some childless men—the names of Charles Lamb and 
R. L. Stevenson will occur to everyone—have written of 
children; and recalling Oliver Wendell Holmes’s saying that 
until a man knows what it means to have a little child look 
up in his face and say “‘ Father,” that man has not only 
missed what is most wonderful in life, but has yet to develop 
some of the noblest and finest qualities of our common 
human nature ;—trecalling all this, I asked myself at the time, 
and have asked myself since, whether some thought of what 
he had missed, some strange stirring of fatherhood within 
him, may not have been responsible for Swinburne’s marked 
emotion. Again I say, as of his love-story, “‘ There I leave 
it,” unless I add that were the answer to the question I had 
put to myself, as I surmise therein may lie the explanation 
of the unusual and gentle forbearance with which, later on, 
Swinburne listened to my championship of a writer, the very 
mention of whose name was supposed to inflame his wrath. 
I refer to Emerson, concerning whom I am, by the kindness 
of my old friend, Mr. T. J. Wise, permitted to quote a passage 
from the privately printed Catalogue of the Ashley Library. 
In Mr. Wise’s possession is a letter from Swinburne to Emer- 
son, the history of which the late Sir Edmund Gosse tells in 
a contribution to volume vii of the Catalogue of the Ashley 
Inbrary. 

“In the course of 1873,” writes Sir Edmund Gosse, 
‘* Emerson and his daughter visited England and Egypt; 
it was to be his last excursion to Europe. He had scarcely 
returned to Concord when a blazing interview with him 
appeared in an American newspaper. This article caused 
a certain scandal, for in it Emerson was reported as animad- 
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verting with great severity upon several English contempor- 
aries. Swinburne, in particular, was singled out for abuse 
of a singularly revolting kind. A copy of the American 
newspaper was sent to him, and he was exceedingly perturbed. 
He wrote to Emerson, expressing his conviction that the 
philosopher had been entirely misrepresented, and begging 
for a line of assurance to that effect. It was a courteous 
and reasonable letter, and it is a great pity that Emerson 
did not think proper to reply to it. 

“Karly in February 1874 Swinburne, who had been 
spending the winter at Holmwood, came up to town for the 
day, and made an engagement with me to meet him. Soon 
after twelve o’clock we seated ourselves upon a bench in 
St. James’s Park. It suddenly occurred to me to say, ‘ Did 
you ever receive from Emerson an answer to your letter?’ 
Swinburne had been very quiet and reasonable hitherto, 
neither raising his voice nor shaking his limbs, and my 
question was followed by such a complete silence that I 
turned to see whether he had heard it. His whole frame was 
quivering with a sort of anguish, his faded red curls were 
dancing under his broad felt hat, his eyes were fixed on the 
water while his hands leaped at his sides, but he made no 
sound. After a few moments he said, with considerable 
emphasis, ‘I did Not.’ I then inquired, ‘ You will take no 
more notice, I suppose?’ He answered, ‘I have just taken 
exactly such notice as a gentleman in my position was bound 
totake. I have written him another letter.’ 

* Alarmed at what this second letter might have con- 
tained, I rather feebly said, ‘I hope your language was quite 
moderate.” Whereupon Swinburne, absolutely bounding 
with excitement, and in a voice so shrill that I glanced round 
with satisfaction to perceive that nobody was near us, 
shrieked out, ‘ Perfectly moderate. I merely informed him, 
in language of the strictest reserve, that he was a hoary- 
headed and toothless baboon, who, first lifted into notice on 
the shoulder of Carlyle, now spits and splutters from a 
filthier platform of his own fouling. That is all I’ve 
said.’ ” 

Respect for the great man to whom this deplorable and 
unpardonable letter was written, as well as affection and 
respect for the great poet by whom the letter was penned, 
would have prevented me from printing it here, did I not 
feel sure that one day it will be unearthed and made public. 
The Catalogue of the Ashley Library is unobtainable, my set 
of the various volumes being the gift to me of my generous 
friend, Mr. Wise. But two hundred copies were printed for 
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private circulation, and sooner or later one of them will fall 
into the hands of someone, with no such feeling as I have 
towards Emerson and Swinburne, and that someone will not 
scruple to make public so extraordinary a document. That 
is why I, who can append something which I like to think 
of as a happy sequel to the history of this unhappy quarrel, 
print the letter here. Otherwise, it might be made public 
when I am dead and can say no word of explanation, if not 
of defence of the writer. The Swinburne of those days, the 
‘seventies, was a very different being from the Swinburne 
whom I knew in the ’nineties and onward. Of Swinburne 
in the ’seventies, his biographer, Sir Edmund Gosse, says 
that there was ‘“‘ much that was distressing and even alarming 
in his habits,” but that, of those habits, the most alarming 
was excess in the use, or abuse, of alcohol, is now such 
common knowledge that one need have no hesitation in 
referring to it. “‘ This was the most painful portion of his 
career,” continues Sir Edmund Gosse, “during which he 
suffered from alternations of boisterous excitement, which 
his few faithful friends were unable to repress, and of dark 
melancholia which they were powerless to dispel.” 

That a man of supreme genius, as Swinburne was, should 
have a constitutional weakness for tendency to alcoholic 
excess, calls for our pity and sorrow. That, later on, the 
weakness was nobly combated and wholly overcome, calls 
for our honour and respect, as well as for our gratitude to the 
one faithful friend of all others, Watts-Dunton, to whose 
chivalrous and selfless devotion Swinburne’s salvation from 
drink was due. 

I return to my conversation with Swinburne on the 
subject of contemporary poets who have written on the death 
of little children. The names mentioned were, so far as I 
remember, Mr. Kipling (“‘ The dead child lay in the shroud ”), 
H. D. Lowry (“To W.V.”, which appears now at the end 
of the little book, In Memory of W.V., by her poet-father, 
the late William Canton), T. E. Brown, Katharine Tynan, 
George Barlow, Mrs. S. B. Piatt, Austin Dobson, and Roden 
Noel, of whose poem, “‘ A Little Child’s Monument,” Watts- 
Dunton reminded us, and turning to me, said, “‘ You know 
Noel, Kernahan. Is it true that he’s a relation of Byron’s?” 
I replied that I knew Noel to be the son of the Earl of Gains- 
borough, his mother being the daughter of the Earl of 
Roden, hence his Christian name, but where the Byron 
connection came in I did not know. Noel was detested by 
Swinburne, because the former was an intimate friend of 
Robert Buchanan, the writer of the attack upon Rossetti, 
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which appeared in the Contemporary Review, under a 
pseudonym. 

* A relation of Byron’s,” Swinburne exclaimed. “ Intel- 
lectually, a ‘poor,’ very poor relation, a Baby-Byron, a 
Booby-Byron, if you like.’ Then, “ We are forgetting 
Emerson, who also wrote a poem on the subject,” I interpo- 
lated. 

“A poem!” Swinburne shrilled. “‘ You call work of his 
a‘poem’! I assert positively that not as a young man, nor 
as a middle-aged man, nor when he was doddering down to 
the grave in abject senility, did Mr. Emerson pen a line of 
verse that was not the vilest doggerel.” 

The allusion to Emerson in old age was, I suspect, made 
with something I had previously told Swinburne in his mind. 
The late Louise Chandler Moulton, who told me the incident, 
was a friend of Longfellow’s, and was present at his funeral. 
So, though then near his own end, was Emerson, who 
survived Longfellow only by a month and three days. After 
the coffin had been lowered, Emerson said to Mrs. Moulton: 
“ Louise, my dear, I am an old man, very feeble, and unsteady 
on my legs. Will you give me your arm to the graveside? ” 

This was done, and as the aged Emerson, the tears 
running down his cheeks, looked long and longingly at what 
lay below, he said: ‘‘ There lies one who was my dear friend 
for many, many years. I loved him as a brother, but, alas! 
my memory so fails me, that, if my life depended upon my 
doing so, I could not tell you his name.” 

When Mrs. Moulton told me this, the only other person 
present, a woman, tittered, and remarked, ‘‘ How funny to 
attend a funeral, not knowing whose funeral it was!” 
“* Funny ’ is not the word I should use about the failure of 
memory—singular as it was in such circumstances—of so 
great a man as my friend, Mr. Emerson,”’ was Mrs. Moulton’s 
rebuke. 

When I told Swinburne the story, as well as the comment, 
“ How funny!” and Mrs. Moulton’s reply, he flung out both 
hands, not merely deprecatingly, but helplessly, almost 
agitatedly, as if pained. Then, with a bird-quick movement, 
perhaps lest I should see his face, he suddenly turned his 
back upon me, to busy himself (I thought aimlessly) with 
some papers upon a side-table. 

_ I think, as I have said, that what I had then told him was 
in Swinburne’s mind, when he’spoke of Emerson’s “‘ senility,” 
but perhaps, in recalling the incident, another aspect of it 
occurredto him. Perhaps he was saying to himself: ‘‘ He 
was no poet, this man. He wrote the vilest doggerel. But, 
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poetry apart, and his enemy, as I came to be, and he mine, 
Emerson’s had been a noble intellect. Oh, the pity of it 
that so great a brain, once ‘ the sieve for noble words,’ should 
come to be as a sieve through which that which he wished to 
remember, ran like water! God keep me, in my old age, 
from anything so pitiful and so tragic!” That he was so 
thinking is, of course, only surmise on my part. But if the 
surmise be correct, that may explain—I do not say Swin- 
burne’s “‘ change of front,” though change his front he could 
on occasion, execrating someone he had before extolled, as 
in the case of W. Bell Scott—but the restraint and the 
forbearance with which he listened to what I said, later, in 
defence of Emerson. 

When Swinburne said that Emerson penned “only the 
vilest doggerel,” my reply was, ‘“‘ He did, indeed, pen some 
vile doggerel, as witness such execrable stuff as this: 


Hear you, then, celestial fellows, 

Fits not to be over zealous; 

Steeds not to work on the clean jump, 
Nor wine nor brains perpetual pump. 


There was a groan, as of one in bodily pain, from Watts- 
Dunton, who took poetry very seriously, disapproved of light 
talk about it, and was, for a reason which will appear soon, 
frowning portentously at me. 

Of Swinburne’s temperamental—I should diagnose it as 
pathological—intense nervous excitability much has been 
written. Sir Edmund Gosse tells us that he has known him 
to “‘ quiver with irritability at the receipt of even a business 
letter.” He was thus quivering when I ended the doggerel 
which seemed not only beyond question to prove his case 
against Emerson, but also to show the poet’s robe, which a 
pretender had assumed, torn from that pretender’s shoulders, 
to reveal him tricked out in his true garb as the veriest of 
clowns. 

With a whoop which I can liken only to the war-whoop 
of an Indian brave, Swinburne leapt, literally, a foot or more 
into the air. I remember thinking at the time that had he 
actually been an Indian brave, and had Emerson been another 
Indian brave, of an enemy tribe—the next moment would 
have seen Emerson’s scalp dangling from Swinburne’s waist. 

Then the much-perturbed Watts-Dunton intervened: 
“Come along, Algernon. Come along, Kernahan. I should 
have thought that, after your walk, on a morning like this, 
with such a nip in the air, you’d both be ravenously hungry. 
Lunch is served. Teresa” (his sister) “‘ won’t be pleased if 
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you let it go cold. I rather fancy there’s roast duck, stuffed 
with sage and onions, so let’s leave the other Sage—he, of 
Concord—undiscussed, and discuss instead what’s waiting 
in the dining-room,” and to the dining-room we adjourned. 

Swinburne was now in high good humour, not at his 
friend’s somewhat forced and heavy attempt at facetiousness, 
but because the walk had edged his appetite, and given 
tang and bite to the one bottle of Bass which, in those days, 
he never exceeded. That he was pleased, too, to have 
added to his quiver, for use when next he drew bow at his 
ancient enemy, so barbed a shaft as the doggerel I had just 
quoted, was evident, for he asked me to repeat it, which 
I did. 

“Where did you dredge the oyster which” provided so 
perfect, so priceless, so unparalleled a pearl of pure poetry? ” 
he asked alliteratively, ‘‘ for even had an Emerson conceived 
and spawned, between the two shells of his brain, anything 
so awful, he would surely have made haste, secretly, to burn 
or to bury, out of human sight, so monstrous a still-born 
birth. The horror has never been published, of course? ” 

“Tt has,” was my reply, “for it is from Alphonso of 
Castille, which you will find in all his Collected Works, and in 
all separately published volumes of his verse. But when you 
say that he penned only the vilest doggerel—it is that 
‘only’ which I have in mind—I venture with the greatest 
diffidence, and with the utmost respect for so authoritative 
a judgment as yours, todemur. Am [I right in thinking that 
you have not opened any volume of verse by Emerson for 
many years?” 

Here Watts-Dunton, who was still frowning portentously, 
whispered : ‘‘ For God’s sake, dear boy, don’t say another 
word about Emerson! Don’t you know that Emerson said 
the most insulting things about him, in what purported to be 
an interview? That Algernon wrote him, saying that he 
did not believe that Emerson said what was imputed to 
him, and that Emerson, God knows why, hadn’t the grace 
to reply? But since then Algernon is implacable about 
Emerson, whom he thinks of as having been his bitter enemy. 
Haven’t you noticed that, during all these years that you 
have visited here, the name of Emerson has never so much 
as been mentioned? ” 

Of all this I had not till then heard a word, nor had I 
noticed that Emerson’s name was never mentioned at The 

nes. Why should I? One remembers, and wishes to 
tfemember, what such a man as Swinburne said about his 
contemporaries, or, indeed, about any eminent writer; but 
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one does not mentally catalogue those contemporaries, to 
put a “tick” against any name which Watts-Dunton 
and Swinburne never mentioned. Certain names, Robert 
Buchanan, for instance, were known to me as taboo; and 
Dr. A. Compton-Rickett mentions yet another instance in 
his Letters of A. C. Swinburne: 

** A visitor had just let fall some remark about Hazlitt’s 
critical work, and Swinburne’s face assumed an expression 
of frozen anger. 

*** We don’t mention Hazlitt’s name here,’ said Watts- 
Dunton in a hurried whisper, as if reference had been made 
to an objectionable neighbour. ‘ Neither I nor Swinburne 
care to talk about him, on account of his abominable treat- 
ment of Coleridge.’’? Much as I loved Watts-Dunton, 
greatly as I revered Swinburne, such instances of the smallness 
of great minds—giving little minds, as R. L. Stevenson said, 
a chance to sneer at their betters—reminded me of Alice 
in Wonderland. 

“* Oh, I beg your pardon!’ cried Alice hastily (to the 
Mouse), afraid that she had hurt the poor animal’s feelings. 
‘I quite forgot you didn’t like cats. ... We won’t talk 
about her any more, if you’d rather not.’ ”’ 

And if, not in Alice in Wonderland, at least in an unreal 
and ‘“‘ Algernon-in-Wonderland ”’ world, one seemed to find 
oneself within The Pines; sometimes one felt as if those 
living there had lunched on such a cake as that marked 
“Eat me” in Alice in Wonderland. After eating it, Alice 
found herself ‘‘ opening out like the largest telescope that 
ever was.” At such times Swinburne and Watts-Dunton 
loomed before me, giant-size. But other times there were, 
when they might have sipped at the bottle which, in Alice 
in Wonderland, was labelled ‘“‘ Drink me,” and then, if only 
for the time being, Swinburne and Watts-Dunton seemed to 
have dwindled to corresponding smallness. 

In his great work on Swinburne, Sir Edmund Gosse 
quotes (page 246) published words of mine (London Quarterly 
Review, January 1910) about the poet, and Sir Edmund 
remarks that they are by “ an acute and indulgent observer.” 
Whether indulgent or not, an observer, I may claim to be, 
and I was positive that, deaf though Swinburne was, and 
though Watts-Dunton’s words to me were whispered, the 
former knew very well that I was being warned off the 
subject of Emerson. I think, also, that he was in two minds 
—TI might also say two moods—about it, for there were times 
when he seemed to waver, not ‘‘ betwixt a smile and a tear,” 
but between seeing cause for anger, or seeing cause for 
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amusement, in something that had happened or had been 
said. His eyes were on Watts-Dunton while the whispering 
was going on, and they snapped angrily. Defer as he did 
with the utmost deference to Watts-Dunton’s criticism of his 
(Swinburne’s) poems, or other poets’ poems, to Watts- 
Dunton’s judgment on most matters, and to Watts-Dunton’s 
wishes generally—so far from being, as is sometimes repre- 
sented, ‘‘ bear-led ” by his friend—Swinburne had no small 
will of his own, and when he so chose would go his own 
wayward way, Watts-Dunton or no Watts-Dunton. 

Even while Swinburne’s eyes were snapping angrily at 
the thought that I was being warned, ‘‘ You mustn’t speak 
on this or that subject before Algernon,” very much as one 
hears good folk say, “We won’t talk about these things 
before the children,’ even at that moment, so capricious is 
a poet’s mood, the expression of his eyes suddenly changed 
to mirth. The woebegone look of anxiety on good Watts- 
Dunton’s face had suddenly caught and tickled Swinburne’s 
fancy, and had even caused a quick-change in his mood. A 
Puck of Putney Hill, he could be impish when so minded, 
and just then he was minded—in revenge for the determined 
effort which had been made to side-track the conversation 
away from Emerson—to “trail”? Watts-Dunton by like 
determination to talk upon the very subject which had so 
alarmed the other. With his eyes, now dancing with 
mischief, on Watts-Dunton, but addressing himself to me, 
he said with an assumption of gravity: ‘‘ Let us continue 
what we were saying about Mr. Emerson” (the ‘‘ Mr.” was 
emphasized, and he spoke stiffly). ‘‘ You are quite right in 
supposing that I have opened no volume of verse by him for 
a very long time. What happened between Mr. Emerson 
and myself is probably not known to you, for the disparity 
between your years and mine is so great that you must have 
been a schoolboy at the time. Walter is not likely to have 
told you, nor have I, for what then happened is the reverse 
of agreeable to me to recall, but . . .” 

“Yes, yes,” broke in Watts-Dunton agitatedly. ‘“‘ We 
won’t recall it. It’s best forgotten. We'll talk of other 
things. I want you to show Kernahan that .. .” 

What I was to be shown I do not known, for on this 
occasion Swinburne, whom I had never before known to 
interrupt a speaker, went on with what he had to say, and 
went on incisively. Again his mood had changed. His 
intention, impishly, to “‘ trail’? Watts-Dunton now having 
given place to irritability at the other’s persistence. 

“ But that—if I may be allowed to continue at the point 
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where I was interrupted,” this was said with a severe look at 
Watts-Dunton, and with metallic decisiveness and incisive- 
ness in his voice, “is no reason why, we should say of Mr. 
Emerson, as the Apostle Paul wrote of a certain sin, ‘ Let 
it not be once named among you.’ Nor,” here he cast a 
friendlier look at the troubled face of Watts-Dunton, “‘ need 
we say of Mr. Emerson, as I believe a verse writer named 
Haynes Bayly sang mawkishly of a lady known to him, 
‘Oh, no, we never mention her, her name is never heard.’ 
What were you going to say of the Sage of Concord, as 
Walter called him, just now?” 

I took the plunge. ‘“‘ When you said,” I replied, “ that 
he had written only ‘the vilest doggerel,’ I was wondering 
whether you had ever chanced to see his Wordsworthian 


couplet: 
Over me soared the eternal sky, 
Full of light and of deity; 


Or the four lines: 


Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 

Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 

But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And ripples in rhyme the oar forsake; 


or: 
The silent organ loudest chants, 
The master’s requiem; 


or: 
Still on the seeds of all he made 
The rose of beauty burns; 
Through times that wear and forms that fade, 
Immortal youth returns. 


Then there is the Threnody, on the death of his eldest son, 
the little child who 


. wandered backward as in scorn, 
To wait an son to be born. 


Surely you would not say of these that they are ‘ the vilest 
doggerel ’? ” 

Of all my memories of The Pines I visualize that moment 
most vividly. Swinburne sat facing me at the table, his 
eyes fixed intently upon mine while I was speaking. Watts- 
Dunton, who was as intently, but anxiously, watching 
Swinburne, faced his sister. My two hosts were both more 
or less hard of hearing, but Swinburne was so much the 
deafer that Watts-Dunton (who knew instantly when his 
friend had heard imperfectly, or had not heard at all, and 
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whom Swinburne could hear more clearly than anyone else) 
would sometimes repeat to the other what I had said. 

On this occasion there was such a lengthy silence after 
I had finished speaking that I found myself surmising, 
firstly whether Swinburne had heard the quotations, and 
secondly whether Watts-Dunton had not purposely refrained 
from repeating my words lest they should anger his friend. 

My second surmise may have been correct. My first 
was not, for Swinburne’s reply, when at last he spoke, proved 
that he had missed nothing. Then it was my turn, if not to 
be amused, at least to find something of humorous relief in 
what I saw on dear Watts-Dunton’s face. He had been 
watching Swinburne as one watches thunderclouds from 
which the lightning may at any moment strike; but in this 
case, like thunderclouds were gathered, and were lowering 
darkly around Watts-Dunton’s brows. ‘“‘ He’s implacable 
about Emerson—implacable! ” he muttered under his breath, 
perhaps intending me to hear, which Idid. He had expected 
an explosion—vehement abuse of Emerson—from Swinburne, 
and when the former answered me almost smilingly, Watts- 
Dunton’s change of expression, from lugubrious perturbation 
to an assumption of jollity, as of one who wishes to seem to 
join in a joke, the point of which he has missed, was almost 
comical. 

The last thought in my mind, I ought to add, in recording 
the trivial incident here, is to hold up to ridicule that ‘‘ Hero 
of Friendship,” as Rossetti once called him, and as William 
Rossetti long after, and using the same words, spoke to me 
of Watts-Dunton. Sir Hall Caine and William Sharp have 
both given us a volume on Rossetti, and Sir Edmund Gosse 
has given us one on Swinburne. Surprise and regret have 
been expressed that the one man, of all others, who knew 
Rossetti and Swinburne best, Watts-Dunton, has given us 
no volume on either. His published volumes are few, but 
the “ volume” by which some of us will always lovingly 
remember him is the volume of his devotion to his friends. 
The reason why Watts-Dunton published so little is that he 
sacrificed his own career, and spent himself in unceasing 
anxieties—sometimes, as in the instance just recorded, 
needless anxieties—in what he believed to be in the interests 
of those he loved, and in interposing himself between them 
and anything which he thought might “come between the 
wind ” and, let us say, Rossetti’s moroseness, or Swinburne’s 
excitability. Had I known of the ancient enmity, I should, 
if only out of consideration for Watts-Dunton, have avoided 
all mention of Emerson in Swinburne’s presence. I am glad 
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now that I did not so know, as in that case what Swinburne 
said of. Emerson would in all probability have remained 
unspoken. 

‘“*T plead guilty,” he said gently, “to have forgotten, or 
what is more likely, never to have seen, for I pride myself 
on my memory, the passages you have quoted, and I did not 
know that Emerson ever penned anything so memorable in 
verse. 

““T wonder if you have ever met an American writer 
named Steadman, Edmund Clarence Steadman, who is also, 
I believe, as was the case with Samuel Rogers, a banker by 
occupation. As a critic, I hold him in no small estimation, 
and his gifts as a poet are not inconsiderable. He and I have 
corresponded, occasionally, for many years, and his letters 
—some of them about Landor, of whom he thinks no less 
highly than I think—are very interesting. When Steadman 
was in England he came to see me, pressed me to visit 
America, where, he was so hospitable as to say, I must be his 
guest. I did not go. AsI have told you before, my longest 
sea voyage has been crossing or re-crossing the English 
Channel. But in our conversation, and sometimes in 
correspondence, he said so much of Emerson, whose friend, 
disciple, and enthusiastic admirer Steadman was, that I was 
induced, many long years ago, to read some of the verse of 
the Sage of Concord, as Walter calls him. Matthew Arnold 
once said to me” (I heard Swinburne once mildly rebuke 
someone who had spoken of ‘‘ Matt Arnold.” ‘ One does 
not say ‘ Alf Tennyson,’ ” was his comment, “‘ and I shudder 
at the thought of going down to posterity as ‘ Algy Swin- 
burne’”’) “that in his opinion Emerson was the greatest 
prose writer of his time. Though I am not prepared to go 


so far as that, I gladly pay tribute to the nobility and the | 


greatness of his intellect. But a poet * he stopped short and 
shrugged his shoulders, the span of which was as narrow as 
the shoulders of a girl, and that seemed “ running down hill” 
as if hurrying to join company with his delicate, and often 
dangling, hands. ‘“ My recollection is,” he went on, “ that 
I told Mr. Steadman I should as soon have thought of his 
philosopher as a poet, as I should have thought of Walter's 
little nephew, Bertie, who was then, I believe, at the perambu- 
lator stage, as a Greek scholar. I fear that I thought of 
Emerson as I thought of Martin Tupper, or perhaps—for 
I must not be so unjust to Emerson as to couple his name 
with that of the preposterous Tupper—perhaps it would be 
kinder to Emerson to say that as a poet I never thought of 
him at all, and have never since looked at any verse of his 
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writing. I do not suppose that, were I to do so now, I should 
considerably change my opinion; but I concede that the 
passages you have quoted are more memorable than I should 
have thought possible from the pen of Mr. Emerson. It is 
undeniable that in these passages the robe he is wearing 
glitters, here and there, with true and rare gems.” Swin- 


-burne paused for perhaps half a minute, during which his 


eyes were fixed upon a piece of bread he was restlessly 
crumbling. 

** This is especially true of the ‘ Threnody,’ ” he went on, 
“ of which, at least, I should need no reminding. I remember 
that I thought it overlong and strangely unequal; but I 
found it as strangely tugging at one’s heart-strings, and, in 
parts, strangely beautiful. That is no small admission from 
one whose true spiritual home is Ancient Greece; who prided 
himself, even as a boy, on his Greek Elegiacs; and then, as 
now, prefers the poetry of Ancient Greece, even to the 
glorious poetry of his own glorious England. That concession 
should satisfy you, for the Threnody is surely pure Scandi- 
navian in spirit and in form. But rude, and rugged, and 
rough-hewn as it is, and for all its disparity, there shine out, 
like the gleam of gold in quartz rock, passages of poignant 
pathos, even of beauty. But, most of all, one remembers 
that it was written in memory”—here Swinburne, the 
child-lover, paused for a few moments, and bowed his head 
reverently—“ of a dead and darling child; that it throbs 
with heart-break throughout; and that one’s own heart goes 
out wholly to the stricken father.” 

To me there seemed something of wistfulness—was he 
regretting that virulent letter?—in the way Swinburne 
spoke these last few words, his last to me on the subject, 
for I did not then, or at any time again, mention Emerson’s 
name to him. But I think then, as I think now, that could 
anything so impossible at that moment have happened, as 
for a maid to have thrown open the door to announce, 
“Mr. Emerson,” that Swinburne would have risen, and with 
outstretched hand, to greet his ancient enemy. 


CouLson KERNAHAN 
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Loox1ne back over a life which has now lengthened into 
middle age, incidents which in themselves were trivial are 
sometimes picked out by the eye of memory with greater 
clarity than those happenings which were of real importance. 
Conspicuously before me now, as I gaze backwards, are four 
such experiences, disconnected, but unusual and perhaps on 
that account stored in the mind when others more memorable 
and far worthier of record have become dim in their outlines 
or utterly forgotten. 

It happened at a private school when I was eleven years 
of age. My classical tutor was a Mr. Daman and the class 
was a large one. A long-faced, clean-shaven, tall, lugubrious 
man, he used to sit behind the desk that faced us and ex- 
pound the mysteries of Czsar’s Gallic wars. He would sit 
sideways with one leg over the other, resting a hand in an 
open drawer where the copy-books were kept. This was his 
favourite attitude and I can see him now, patient and 
melancholy, with his furrowed cheeks, long prognathous 
jaw and sallow complexion. He had been on sick-leave for 
several weeks and a locwm tenens had taken his place. It 
was late autumn and one evening at this time I had 
occasion to return to the classroom to get a copy-book for 
the purpose of preparation, for I had left it that morning 
behind by mistake. The room was at the end of a long, 
flagged passage with several turnings and was dimly lit 
by the last glimmerings of departing day. The drawer 
of the desk was open and having extracted the book I 
proceeded to push the drawer to, but it would not go home. 
I pushed again, but it was stuck fast and I then looked up 
and saw the reason. Daman was sitting in his accustomed 
place with his long, prognathous jaw and yellow face, staring 
in front of him, one leg over another and his wrist in the 
drawer. For one moment I stood with curdled blood, gazing 
upon him, then turned my back and slowly and stiffly left 
the room, my mind half-stunned and my body semi-paralysed 
by the shock of terror. When half-way down the passage I 
broke into a run and raced back the rest of the way. The 
following morning the class was held as usual and while it 
was in progress a telegram was brought in and read by the 
master, an occurrence witnessed by us in silence. After 4 
moment or two of hesitation he told us that he had just 
received some sad news which we should all be sorry to 
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hear, namely, that Mr. Daman had died the evening before 
and that we should never see him again. How we all received 
this intelligence I cannot exactly remember, but it must have 
been without much emotion or I should have recollected it. 
That same afternoon I recounted my experience to a friend. 
The story got about and reached the ears of the head master. 
He sent for me, told me that I was a liar and had invented 
the story to frighten the boys and I endured the severest 
caning of my life. At this distance of time I know not what 
to think. Did I really believe that I had seen a spirit from 
another world, or was the tale consciously invented in order 
to make myself interesting to my school-fellows and subse- 
quently repeated so often that at length I was really con- 
vinced that it was true? The recording angel one of these 
days will turn the pages up. 

About ten years later I was travelling in Spain, having 
gone there to pick up the language and visit various places 
of historic interest. Among the latter there is none more 
renowned than the mosque at Cordova. Built by the Turks 
some twelve hundred years ago, it has passed through all 
the vicissitudes of more than a thousand years of Spanish 
history and the mark of every age, since first it was founded, 
has been left upon it. Restorations were in progress at the 
time and part of a vast and splendid ceiling had been dis- 
mantled. This latter was of cedar-wood, composed of large 
rectangular panels framed in cross-beams in high relief. 
Beams and panels were exquisitely carved and gave the hall 
they adorned a warm and sumptuous appearance. As I 
walked about it I noticed that in one of the corners was 
stacked a considerable fragment of the ceiling which had 
been taken down. Some other structure had been erected 
at the end of the hall and a good many beams and panels 
had therefore become superfluous, as there was nowhere to 
put them up again. Now at that time, in my own home, a 
large room was being added to what was an Elizabethan 
building and an effort was being made to adhere to the 
ancient style as much as possible, mullioned windows, Tudor 
waincoting and old stone tiles. Supposing that a few of 
these beams and panels could be transported to Sussex for 
the ceiling, would it not be the most ancient, the most 
interesting, the most striking roof in all England? A devour- 
ing passion to obtain them took possession of me. I made 
inquiries and found that the architect in charge of the 
alterations was the proper authority to apply to. To him I 
went. He was a man with a wintry face, but affable, attentive 
and polite. I adopted a casual, almost a careless tone—that 
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I should be glad of a few beams and panels as a memento, 
before they were finally cast aside; that I had a room in 
England where I could put them, where they would always 
remind me of Spain, of Cordova and of my talk with him. 
He said that he did not anticipate any difficulty, although in 
his heart he probably thought me a crazy Englishman for 
wanting such rubbish, especially as I had mentioned in 
passing that I would gladly pay something for the privilege 
of possession. Would I be good enough, however, to refer 
the matter to His Excellency, the Bishop of Cordova, under 
whose jurisdiction the mosque was? He would do his best 
with the Bishop and he then paused and looked hard at 
me, and when I turned to go, having nothing more for the 
moment to say, a disheartened look seemed to cross his lean 
face. A couple of hours later I was ushered into the presence 
of the prelate. He had lately been raised to the Archbishopric 
of Valencia and was leaving in a few weeks for his new post. 
He received me courteously and listened to all I had to say. 
The architect was present, but stood apart like a lackey in 
a corner of the room. If I recollect aright, we conversed in 
Spanish and I eked out the poverty of my vocabulary with 
French and English phrases. I made light of the intrinsic 
value of the panels. Indeed, I said I took it for granted 
that, were it not for me, they would be scrapped as old 
lumber. Nor did he demur to this. My admiration for all 
things Spanish and in particular for the mosque was so great 
that any relic would be of intense value to me and I hoped, 
not indeed in payment for the panels, but in recognition of 
his devoted labours and the manner in which the restorations 
were being effected under his auspices, that he would allow 
me to contribute to “the funds ” one thousand pesetas, or 
thirty pounds in English money. His Excellency smiled 
benignly. The beams, I felt, were as good as packed and on 
board. He thought there would be little or no difficulty in 
the matter and that the pesetas would be much appreciated, 
and I had begun to discuss the arrangements for the removal 
and carriage of the goods when, as though it were an after- 
thought, he suddenly interjected the question whether I 
belonged to the Church. For the fraction of a second I 
hesitated. Was it not justifiable to tell a harmless fib and 
say “ Yes’? What injury could it do anyone? The Bishop 
wanted the pesetas and I wanted the ceiling. The architect 
was indifferent. As for the mosque, the panels were no 
longer required and, if I did not take them, would be thrown 
aside and utterly forgotten. The upbringing of twenty years 
pulled me one way and greed the other. But the issue was 
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never really in doubt. I shrank from deceiving this Prelate 
of the Roman Church and answered him “ Nay.” He 
paused for a moment, sadly I thought, and said that he 
would like to consult his architect and went over to where 
the latter was standing. They conferred in low tones for a 
few moments and the Bishop, with the face of a man who 
has suddenly been deprived of something, came forward 
once more. His architect had put forward certain con- 
siderations which he would like to think over. It was not a 
matter he would care to settle off-hand. Could I return in 
a day or two and he would let me know? The beams might, 
after all, be wanted in the event of repairs. I realized that 
my case was lost, hopelessly, irretrievably, murmured some 
non-committal reply, brushed with my lips the signet which 
sat upon the fat finger, made a deep obeisance and left his 
presence with as much dignity as I could muster. Was my 
failure due to the fact that I did not belong to the Catholic 
Church? Was it that I had omitted in the first instance to 
put myself right with the architect? Or was it possible that 
they both thought, such a thing never having occurred to 
them before, that these unconsidered remnants might after 
all find a richer purchaser than myself? Who now can say, 
but this is how I lost the finest ceiling in England. 

Long after this disappointment I was staying for a week- 
end with friends in Yorkshire. On the evening of my 
arrival, I happened to ask my host whether there were any 
interesting neighbours, to which he replied that there was a 
lady who lived a few fields away who had had a remarkable 
and chequered career. She had changed her name not long 
since, but before that had been Mrs. X. A preliminary 
word about Mrs. X is necessary. She was a Swiss woman 
and had held an exceptional position. She had been lovely, 
clever, charming and ambitious. Statesmen, diplomats, 
generals, men of letters, financiers, artists, actors and judges 
had flocked to her receptions. Indeed, it was no secret that 
her relations with some of them had been of the most in- 
timate description. She had had confidences in her keeping 
which, so it was hinted, could have ruined the careers of 
several public men. Then came a bolt from the blue, for 
in the midst of this brilliant progress she was suddenly arrested 
for a peculiarly callous and brutal murder—the strangling 
with her own hands of one of her own family. She had 
remained in prison for a whole year, undergoing examination 
after examination, before the verdict was eventually given. 
During the time of her incarceration, so universal was the 
horror at the deed, that the felons who occupied the neigh- 
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bouring cells, believing as they did in her guilt, tried on 
several occasions to lynch her. At length the long ordeal 
came to an end. In a crowded court a verdict of “Not 
Guilty ’ was returned and the curtain lowered upon the 
great drama. This was the woman who was living almost 
within a stone’s throw, whose name had been blazed through- 
out the civilized world as one of the monsters of her time; 
who had endured such cruel trials and had at length come 
through them and been adjudged innocent in spite of all. 
My hosts had had no intercourse with her. The neighbours, 
unable to rid themselves of certain uncomfortable feelings, 
the result of the strangeness of so extraordinary a human 
document in their midst, had never called upon her. To 
turn, therefore, to them for an introduction was no good; 
yet I was consumed with curiosity to gaze upon this woman. 
She was said to have a rose-garden of exceptional beauty 
and was not I a lover of roses above all other things on 
earth? On the following morning I set out to call on Mrs, X. 
The countryside was lapped in sunshine and bells were 
summoning the worshippers to church. After crossing a 
dewy field or two, then following a little track through a 
flower-besprinkled wood and threading a winding lane, I 
found myself at a lodge-gate and then at the front door. 
The building was a typical manor-house, nestling among its 
trees, with old-fashioned grounds, smooth lawns and _park- 
like land with grazing cattle, the spirit of peace brooding 
over it all. I rang the bell and a watchful, rather secretive- 
looking maid opened it. She was sorry—her mistress was 
out. Could I leave a message? I begged her to say that I 
had ventured to call on a matter of roses. Would there be 
a chance of seeing her if I called again in the afternoon? 
Yes, she thought she would be at home. So I arranged to 
return at four o’clock. But, seething with impatience, I started 
far too early and had to creep like a snail over the fields 
and through the wood so as not to arrive before the time. 
The door was opened by the same enigmatical female. She 
smiled and you felt that smiling was not her usual occupa- 
tion, conducted me into the drawing-room, informed me 
that her mistress would be down in a moment and there 
left me. It was a dainty apartment, full of flowers and 
well-chosen furniture. The general impression, as I sat 
waiting, was one of luxury: soft colours, downy cushions, 
thick rugs into which one’s feet noiselessly sank, a subdued 
light filtering through filmy curtains and a subtly scented 
air. Photographs of children and mothers, of husbands 
and wives, of brides and bridegrooms stood on tables and 
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various bibelots shone in glass cases. It was a woman’s room, 
a woman of taste and refinement with happy domestic 
associations. For ten minutes I waited amid absolute 
silence. At length I heard the rustle of a skirt some way 
off, then a little nearer—a gay, self-confident skirt. Down the 
stairs it whisked, whilst I held my breath, and before I was 
quite aware of what was actually happening into the room 
sailed Mrs. X. The adventure was in full swing. I had 
expected to see a woman worn and pale, with an extinct and 
stricken look, in fact, with the imprint of the past in her 
face. But Mrs. X, under the rejuvenating kiss of established 
innocence, showed nothing of this. She was plump, radiant 
and serene. Her hair was dark and, so far as could be seen, 
undyed, her complexion smooth and clear, her eye lustrous, 
her manner easy and forthcoming. There were no observ- 
able lines upon her face. She might have been forty, she did 
not look much more, and greeted me gracefully with the air 
of a successful woman of the world. Enveloping me with 
a pair of large and understanding orbs, she said: “So you 
have come to talk about roses ”»—and I knew in a flash that 
she was aware why I had come. “ My cousin, who is a 
great rose expert, will be down in a moment and you can 
have a good chat together.” I must see her beloved rose- 
garden—and we proceeded to go there. She took more 
pride in it than in anything else. Roses were her hobby, 
especially pure white ones. Her roses were her pets. She 
visited them every day and almost believed that they 
knew her. Might she give me one of them? And with her 
large, smooth, strong white hands she plucked a white bud 
and placed it in my buttonhole. Did I play croquet? It 
was her favourite game. Whenever she had a chance she 
played it. Croquet amused her. It made her laugh so much 
that she often missed her shots. I must come over and 
play. Unfortunately, I cannot recollect a tithe of this 
garden talk. As she strolled among the roses, with her 
fine bust and shoulders, she looked like a large, full-blown 
rose herself, without a care in the world. Surely no tragedy 
could have touched this woman even with its skirts. There 
was no dark background here, nothing but light comedy, the 
felicitous progress of a happy life amid old-world associations 
and peaceful memories. You would have described her as 
light-hearted and pleasure-loving, but sensible and clever 
as well. She did not appear to be as much made-up as the 
majority of women in society. Her lips were, perhaps, 
slightly rouged, but otherwise her face seemed to be un- 
touched. Her mouth was large, but well formed and firm, 
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although a trifle hard, and in spite of her rounded contours 
she looked powerful and active. She was fashionably but 
not overdressed, and her figure must have been extremely 
elegant before it had inclined to stoutness. In fact, she was 
a handsome woman, young for her years and with a look of 
perfect health and contentment. After a long interval the 
cousin made his appearance—a heavy, commonplace, slow- 
witted fellow. She put a rose in his coat, took us for one 
more turn round the garden and then we all went in to tea, 
I had been looking forward to this meal—a little unconvens 
tional gathering with ample opportunity for close observation. 
There I could have watched Mrs. X smiling at her guests, 
pouring out tea, talking of the present and the future, about 
everything in the world but the dreaded past. Here, 
perhaps, I might at length catch a glimpse of what I had 
expected to see, but which was overlaid by that smooth, 
impenetrable mask. However, it was not to be. There 
was a nice little corner in the loggia where her cousin and J; 
so she said, could talk about roses undisturbed, and plates 
and cups were placed for us there and for three-quarters of 
an hour, with my back to the others, I had to exchange 
purposeless and idiotic remarks upon a subject about which 
I knew nothing with this dull bumpkin of a man. I could 
hear the laughter and voices of the others and this was the 
revenge of Mrs. X. Before.we sat down she had introduced 'a 
friend who was staying in the house. He was, she explained, a 
German who had come to England to study the language. 
He had only been here for six weeks, but she had never known 
anyone who had picked it up so quickly. Neither had I. 
His pronunciation, as it seemed to me, was well-nigh perfect, 
his vocabulary extensive and well-chosen, his phraseology 
idiomatic and easy. I complimented him. He bowed and 
smiled, but appeared to think lightly of it. Later on, I 
complimented him again and when I bade him farewell, 
once more gave expression to my admiration, exclaiming 
that I had never met a German who spoke our tongue 
with greater fluency and that it was truly astonishing after 
only six weeks’ practice. He smiled and bowed again and 
then informed me that it was Mrs. X’s little joke, for he was 
an Englishman born and bred. For the second time had 
that lady shown me that she was not quite so dense as she 
believed I had presumed to think her. When tea was ove? 
I was able to shake off the rose expert and we all conversed 
on general topics. Mrs. X drew me aside and during 4 
tour of the room showed me her photographs, among them 
that of the victim who had been done to death. Soon there 
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was no excuse to remain any longer and I prepared to 
depart. Mrs. X and her cousin accompanied me along the 
drive to the lodge-gate. Every incident of this visit is still 
clear in my-memory. I recollect how by the side of the road 
a cat was playing with a mouse. The latter, which had been 
badly mauled, could scarcely crawl. It was trying to get 
away, but the cat immediately placed her paw upon it. 
I wanted to put the little creature out of its misery, but my 
hostess told me not to bother about it and we went on. At 
the lodge-gate we parted amid a salvo of thanks on my side 
and hopes expressed on hers that we should meet again. The 
final words that I can remember her saying, as I held her 
fingers and bade her good-bye, were: “Don’t forget to ring 
me up!’ Before turning the corner on to the main road, I 
took one look back. Her head was framed in a large white 
hat, the loutish cousin was standing beside her, she waved 
her hand and blew me a kiss, and that was the last I saw of 
her. Only a faint echo of this adventure has reached me 
since it took place. A year or two back my host for that 
memorable week-end told me that shortly afterwards he had 
met Mrs. X’s relative and that the latter had remarked in 
rather a disillusioned tone of voice, that he had been thinking 
the matter over and had come to the conclusion that his 
(my hosts) friend, who had been over to see them, had been 
quite wrong about some of the names of the roses. 

Only six or seven years ago, and yet it seems as far off as 
the Spanish visit, I was travelling by the London, Brighton 
and South Coast Railway. The porter had placed my 
despatch-box beside me in an empty third class carriage 
facing the engine. I occupied the far corner, and had myself 
carried and deposited on the seat opposite a small but very 
heavy steel box containing some of the most valuable of 
the Greek coins I was then collecting. The train was about 
to start when a pale, undersized little fellow jumped in and 
seated himself in the other corner of my side of the carriage. 
I took stock of him out of the tail of my eye. He was 
miserably clad and looked wild-eyed, desperate and_half- 
starved. He had no luggage, no overcoat, although it was 
a cold winter’s day, not even a stick or umbrella, and was 
wearing, I remember, a soft cap. He took not the slightest 
notice of me, but his eyes never left the steel box. I 
covertly studied his expression. He was obviously down 
and out and reckless. We moved out of the station and my 
mind began to work. It was a comparatively fast train, 
with only one stop, at Horley, between Victoria and Three 
Bridges. Before reaching Horley there was a long tunnel 
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and recollections of at least two murders, one of them quite 
recent, in this well of darkness crossed my mind. What was 
Ito do? My man never stirred; he was still gazing intently 
at the steel box. He looked like an apache, rat-faced, livid 
and dangerous. What was he doing here, where was he 
going? Why was he so still? Although he had never 
glanced my way, my presence, I felt this in every part of me, 
was all-important to him. Then I remembered. At the 
bottom of my despatch-box lay an automatic pistol which 
for some years I had kept in the country ready loaded. The 
particular despatch-box in which it rested had for some 
reason I forget been taken to London and was now being 
returned to its accustomed place. With quiet deliberation 
I opened it with my key so that the lid stood up with its 
back to the other passenger. I lifted the top tray and 
rustling some papers got the weapon out of its holster and 
slipped aside the safety-catch. These manceuvres were all 
hidden from view by the lid and we were now approaching 
the tunnel. But the little man had not been taken in. 
By the look on his face I knew at once that he was conscious 
of what had transpired. His attitude relaxed, he slumped 
back in his seat and the tension was over. But I kept my 
hand on the pistol, for I was determined, were he to make 
any threatening movement, to take no risk. We entered 
the tunnel and passed through it and at Horley came to a 
halt. As the train ran slowly into the station he got up 
quickly, crossed the carriage and never having looked in my 
direction once and not looking at me now, as he opened the 
door, respectfully lifted his cap to me and stepped out. 
Was he an innocent traveller like myself and had I frightened 
him out of his wits? Or had he meant to be a killer that 
afternoon and did he think that he had run up against an 
armed detective by mistake? Did he know that the steel 
box contained valuables and had he watched me into the 
carriage, or was he some poor destitute wretch with desperate 
thoughts elsewhere? I shall never know. When I reached 
my destination I replaced the pistol in its holster. But 
before doing so I had a look at it and found that it was not 
loaded after all. 

Why do not greater episodes stand out as clearly—the 
death of parents, marriage, election to Parliament, the 
trenches in France, the discovery of dread disease? Occur- 
rences that changed one’s life are shrouded in mist, whilst 
secondary happenings assume in the memory all the im- 
portance of prime events. Is it that the surface of the mind 
is for the moment quiescent, undisturbed by those waves of 
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emotion that sweep over it from time to time, and that it 
therefore takes an impress more faithfully than when agitated 
by stronger and stormier tides of feeling? Looking back 
upon periods of crisis the details have almost disappeared. 
Acute joys can no longer be recovered and is it not as well, 
for who would wish to live again the hours of agony that 
now are past? 
GODFREY LockER LAMPsoN 


A LITTLE TOUR IN THE LUKANGA 
SWAMPS 


THERE must now be very few countries into which the 
civilization of the white man has not penetrated in one form 
or another. Africa, which fifty years ago was almost an 
unknown and uncharted country, is now the resort of the 
tourists of both hemispheres. People come in their hun- 
dreds to see the Victoria Falls on the Zambesi River, and 


some of them follow the railway northwards to Elizabeth- , 


ville in the Belgian Congo, or the road through Northern 
Rhodesia and Tanganyika Territory to Nairobi. 
Northern Rhodesia is probably the least known of all our 


African Colonies, although it was the scene of many of | 
Livingstone’s journeyings, and it was at Chitambo, at the | 
edge of the Bangweolo Swamps, that he died on May 4, 1873. | 


The railway now runs where Livingstone trod, and in the 
wake of the railway has come the motor-car and the cine 
matograph, the mine and the farm. On the line of rail a 
generation of natives is fast growing up who despise their 
humbler brethren in the bush—a generation who can read 
and write and wear European clothes. Their knowledge is 
of the towns, and they know nothing of the bushcraft of their 
fathers. 

And yet with all this the tide of civilization has barely 
begun to flow, and the enterprising airman who flies from 
Salisbury to Broken Hill passes over a wild country inhabited 
by a savage people. Thirty miles from Broken Hill the 
traveller can enter the Lukanga Swamps, where a dugout 
canoe is the means of locomotion and the only white visitors 
are Government officials and an occasional hunter in search 
of game. 

The writer visited these swamps some time ago at the 
end of the wet season. The experience was not one to be 
missed, but it is certainly not one which he would like to 
repeat again at that time of year. If you wish to see swamps, 
then probably the end of the rains is the best time to visit 
them. They will then be at their greatest extent, and the 
channels and passages will be full with water and easily 
navigable in a canoe. 

Unfortunately the Lukanga Swamps would appear to be 
fast drying up. Twenty-five years ago they were watel- 
logged at all times of the year. In 1923 they dried up alto- 
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gether, and villages that were islands during the rains had to 
go ten or twelve miles to obtain water in the dry season. 
Nowadays there are only two parts, the Suye and Chiposhya 
Swamps, which are inundated during the whole of a normal 
season. The rest are grass-grown flats, which are flooded 
during the rains and dry for the rest of the year. The result 
is that it is often impossible to use a canoe, and the only 
alternative is to wade for miles in a foot or more of water 
and black mud. 

The swamps take their name from the Lukanga River, 
which flows in at the north-eastern corner by a number of 
different channels. The main river continues towards the 
south-west, into the Suye and Chiposhya Swamps, where it 
is joined by a number of tributaries from the south, the east, 
and the west. The largest arm of the delta, the Lupoposhi 
Channel, continues in a westerly direction along the north 
edge of the flats, until it joins an outlet from the Suye Swamp 
and finds its way into the Kafue River, an important tribu- 
tary of the Zambesi. Between the Lupoposhi Channel and 
the Suye Swamp is a district known to the natives as 
“Chilwa,” which is, translated, ‘‘ The Island.” 

On this island there are four or five villages of a people 
who up to a few years ago called themselves Batwa. Who 
the Batwa are is not really known, and at the present day it 
is hard to see any difference between them and their neigh- 
bours, the Balenge. Possibly cranial measurements might 
show some variant strain in their blood. The name “‘ Batwa” 
is used widely in different parts of Africa, and it is always 
applied to more or less backward people who live in inacces- 
sible places such as swamps or dense forests. Sometimes one 
is told that they are web-footed or that they stand in the 
water on one leg like storks. Such tales, however, are not 
borne out by observation. It has been suggested that they 
are the descendants of exiles and outlaws from the neigh- 
bouring tribes, or again, that they are the remains of a former 
people who lived in the country prior to the incursion of the 
present Bantu inhabitants. Personally I am of opinion 
that they are an admixture of both. Occasionally one sees 
amongst them an individual who is an obvious throwback to 
some more primitive type, but they are not as a rule so dis- 
tinct from the surrounding tribes. At the present day they 
are fast losing any individuality that they once possessed. 
The Batwa in their wild state were merely food-gatherers and 
hunters, living mainly on the fish that they caught in their 
livers. It is significant of the times that the people of 

Chilwa” have learnt to cultivate gardens and have 
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acquired cattle, which can now easily reach the island during 
the dry season. The fish on which they still largely live is, 
moreover, a valuable commodity of trade, and many of them 
bring in bundles, dried, to the railway-line, where they sell it 
at considerable profit. The result is that people who were 
once backward and despised are now as well off as any others 
in the country. Strangers, too, from other parts of the coun- 
try—their safety ensured by the Pax Britannica—engage in 
the trade, visiting the swamps during the dry season, when 
the water in the pools is low and the fish are easily caught. 
It is needless to point out that such intercourse was impossible 
before the advent of white government. 

The road to the Lukanga Swamps from Broken Hill lies 
along the banks of the Munga River. The country is uninter- 
esting but it is fertile, and for that part of Africa quite thickly 
populated. Ten miles from Broken Hill we left the last of 
the European farms behind us, and we did not see another 
white man again till we returned some weeks later. The 
weather was extremely fine and the sun shone all day in a 
cloudless sky. The grass, tall and rank, was nevertheless 
green and pleasing to the eye, while the trees were washed 
clean by the rains that were then drawing to a close. Need- 
less to say, there was abundant mud, and as the level of the 
country fell so it became more and more waterlogged. The 
wagon-road that we had followed as far as the last European 
farm was passably good and kept to the higher ground, but 
the native path on which we were now travelling wound back 
and forth, crossing and recrossing the Munga River. Every 
time that we crossed we were up to our waists in water. 

In the late afternoon of the second day we reached a 
village some twenty-five miles west of Broken Hill and 
decided to camp there for that night. There were duck on 
some pools near the river, and this was an added inducement 
to stay. It was not long before we repented our choice, for 
as dark began to set in the mosquitoes descended on us in 
millions and made life unbearable. We should, however, 
have been little better off wherever we had camped, for the 
plague of insects followed us for days afterwards. Fortu- 
nately not many of them were of the “ anopheles ” variety, 
but their sting was no less unpleasant for the fact that they 
did not carry fever with them. The farther we advanced the 
worse they became, and on the inundated flats they were 
biting all day, and, if they could get into a mosquito-net, all 
night aswell. At night-time they kept up a continuous hum, 
like the noise of a distant dynamo, and in the morning the 
colour of the net was changed from white to pepper and salt. 
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.. That night saw the last storm of the rainy season. I had 
turned in about eight o’clock and dropped off to sleep. An 
hour or so later I was awakened by the distant roar of the 
approaching rain. In a moment or two the calm night was 
disturbed by wind. One or two spots pattered on the tent, 
and then the full frenzy of the tempest burst upon us. The 
ground was still soft, and in a few minutes there was a snap 
and an ominous sag appeared in the roof of the tent. The 
next minute another peg went and the whole tent collapsed 
suddenly. 

In a quarter of an hour the storm was past, and I fell off 
to sleep again to the sound of rain dripping from the trees 
and the clatter of tent-pegs being hammered into the ground. 

Next day we left the Munga and struck north. The 
swamps I was told were now near, and we were, in fact, 
travelling parallel with the edge of the surrounding forest. 
About midday we entered a patch of very thick bush, and in 
the centre was a rock-bottom pool of good water. There was 
a village half a mile away, so we camped. 

The Lukanga Flats were now very near, indeed. Five 
minutes’ walk brought us suddenly to the edge of the forest, 
and we looked out over a limitless expanse of green, waving 
grass. Behind us there was thick bush, and in front of us, as 
far as the eye could see, there was not a tree in sight. There 
is something awe-inspiring in these vast, open expanses, and 
the way in which the bush grows thickly up to a certain line 
and then suddenly ceases is remarkable. Cattle were grazing 
near at hand, and a few natives were busy cultivating tobacco 
on some of the innumerable ant-heaps that covered the whole 
plain. The water, I was told, came up to within a few hun- 
dred yards of where I was standing. In years of very heavy 
rains it invaded the bush country behind us, but this was a 
normal season and the flood had not risen higher than usual. 
When the flood was really bad the whole flats were a sheet of 
water, but now, though the water was there, it was hidden 
by the luxuriant growth of rank grass that covered the whole 

n 


We started again early next morning, and ina few minutes 
left the shelter of the bush behind us. The water was almost 
immediately over our ankles, and after about half a mile of 
walking we were well into it. Progress became slower and 
slower and the grass higher and higher, till it was well above 
our heads. Far away on our right we could see the bush 
that we had left like a low-lying coast-line. As we progressed 
it receded farther and farther into the distance and our spirits 
went with it. Mosquitoes rose up on all sides and the sun, 
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shining dimly through the thick haze that hung over the 
floods, turned the whole country-side into one large Turkish 
bath. Hour after hour we struggled on, one minute up to 
our ankles in mud and the next to our armpits in water, 
when we came without warning on some concealed river-bed. 
The carriers who had started cheerfully became more and 
more silent. The line of the “ulendo” straggled farther 
and farther behind me till it must have covered a space of 
almost two miles. Finally, towards the end of the day we 
encountered the biggest river that we had so far met, and had 
to swim to the opposite bank, the carriers following with 
their noses barely above the surface of the water. A few 
minutes later we reached more or less dry ground and camped 
for the night. We had covered fifteen miles during the day 
and had crossed two big arms of the flat where tributaries 
ran down into the Lukanga River. 

The next day was spent in getting dry, and fortunately 
there was no more rain to make our troubles worse. After 
that we moved farther north on to higher ground, where we 
were well above the level of the swamps. The Lukanga 
River itself was now before us, and we were making for the 
last crossing-place on the river before it entered the Suye 
Swamp, which was now due south-west of our line of march. 

We pitched camp at midday three miles from the Lukanga 
River, and at once began making arrangements to collect the 
available canoes so as to cross early on the following morn- 
ing. “ Chilwa” was twenty miles to the west, and from the 
headman of the village near by we learnt that we should find 
ourselves on the flats again as soon as we had crossed the 
Lukanga River. From there our route would take us along 
the north end of the Suye Swamp until we came to the 
island. The prospect was not by any means inviting. The 
journey under such conditions as we had recently experienced 
was a long one, and it seemed quite possible that we should 
be obliged to camp on ant-heaps in the middle of the water. 

I took a hurried breakfast by the light of a hurricane- 
lamp, and started, with a local guide, just at grey dawn. The 
going was good at first, the path falling steadily to the river 
bank, which we reached just as the sun rose above the trees. 
Three canoes were moored at the water’s edge, and some men 
from the village were waiting to pole us across. 

The African canoe is a clumsy craft to look at, but in the 
hands of a skilled native it is surprisingly navigable and can 
be driven through the water at considerable speed. The one 
in which I embarked was perhaps twenty-five feet in length, 
not much more than eighteen inches at the broadest part, 
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and was hollowed out from a single tree-trunk. Both ends 
were brought to a point somewhat after the fashion of a 
racing-cutter. The gunwales were curved inwards in such 
a way that I could not sit on the bottom of the craft. The 
native as a rule kneels down, except when he is propelling the 
craft with either pole or paddle; then he stands up in the 
stern. 

About half a mile in front of us was a line of trees, and this 
we were told was the farther bank of the river. Before I 
started I took the precaution of tying a log of wood and a 
long stout cord to my gun and my rifle, so that in the event 
of an accident and the canoe being overturned the logs would 
float and the firearms could be recovered. We then set out, 
the canoe-men poling their craft with long, powerful strokes. 

The farther bank was soon reached, and the other two 
canoes having disembarked their loads, we sat down and 
waited while all three returned for more carriers. In about 
an hour and a half all the carriers and their loads had crossed 
over, and our wlendo plunged once more into the mud 
and water of the flats. The journey was a repetition of 
former experiences—long grass, black mud, and pools of tepid 
water, into which we sank and splashed at every step. 

By midday we had covered ten miles, and, choosing a 
large ant-heap, I ordered a halt and partook of some lunch. 
“Chilwa ’ was now in sight—a line of trees standing on the 
horizon and rising a good deal above the surrounding flats. 
We accordingly pushed on after lunch, and towards the late 
afternoon, having crossed several smaller channels, arrived 
at the Chibwe, which connects the Lupoposhi Channel with 
the Suye Swamp. Here we were met by the headman of 
one of the island villages. He had been warned of our 
approach and had gathered several canoes to ferry us across. 
At sundown that night we pitched camp on the island. 

“Chilwa ’’ is about six miles long and about two and a 
half miles broad. ‘The soil is extremely sandy and the bush 
that grows on it very dense. Doubtless at one time the 
place was merely a sand bank, which has grown as the water 
has receded until now it is a fair-sized island. So dry was 
the soil that, although we reached the island on April Ist, 
some of the grass was already withered, and in small patches 
had been set fire to and burnt. Probably it was for this 
reason that we were almost unmolested by mosquitoes the 
whole time that we remained there. 

The next two days were spent in camp, but on the third 
day we set out to follow a path which went right round the 
island. We descended a steepish bluff, following a winding 
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track through the thick forest, until we found ourselves on 
the northern shore. From here to our great satisfaction we 
could see the mainland only about three miles away, across 
the Lupoposhi Channel. This was our obvious way out of 
the swamp, for it avoided the fourteen miles of waterlogged 
flats that we had crossed three days before. 

We now walked along the open shore, the bush on our 
left, and patches of sweet potato and groundnut gardens 
below us on our right. The bush, we were told, was the 
haunt of several herds of buffalo, but we were not lucky 
enough to catch sight of them. In fact, during the whole 
trip all the game we saw was a small herd of half a dozen 
eland. At this time of year the long grass makes hunting 
very difficult and provides a natural close season, so that it 
is easy during the rains to pass through a district which 
abounds with game and not to see a single head. 

At the west end of the island we found two tiny villages, 
where I ate the lunch that I had brought with me. Here 
there were flats as far as the eye could see, and, from the 
information that I could obtain, I judged that they extended 
for twenty-five or thirty miles in that direction. 

We returned once more along the southern shore, and 
from a high bluff near our camp obtained a wide view across 
the Suye Swamp. Four or five miles away was a great sheet 
of open water—now blue, now black, with the shadow of 
clouds, and again turning to grey as gusts of wind swept 
across its surface. The surrounding green was splashed in 
places with red flowers, speckled with golden sunlight and 
darkened by hurrying clouds. The only sound that reached 
our ears was the rustle of the wind amongst the reeds and 
the occasional cry of a water-fowl. It is easy enough to ridi- 
cule the survival of prehistoric monsters, but in places such 
as this one is almost persuaded to believe in them. 

The next day we crossed the Lupoposhi Channel and left 
the swamps for good. Within a fortnight we had returned 
to the railway-line and civilization. 


FarQquuaR B. MAcRAE 


OUR FOOD FOLLY 


Ir history has to record one day the Decline and Fall of 
the British Empire, the historian will be on no more sure 
ground than when he has to show the effect in causing that 
decline of the cowardice and ineptitude of the nation’s 
leaders in the matter of food policy. Were the present 
writer eagle instead of bee, he would venture to outline 
the flight of sonorous eloquence in which some future 
writer, deploring the fall of a nation which gave such rich 
promise to the world, will show that the true flag of a 
race is its soil, the pattern of the fields from which it draws 
its sustenance: that “my country” ceases to have any 
real meaning when it is a mere aggregation of tenements, 
their inhabitants nurtured by alien providers. Probably 
that future writer, if he is of the blood to know how much 
England meant to the world, will show some passionate 
indignation when he has to record that in 1924 a Conser- 
vative Party was entrusted by the people with unlimited 
power to govern its destinies, and that at the end of five 
years it left the lands of the Kingdom in more hopeless 
plight than ever: and with no excuse to offer than that 
it was too timid to teach the truth, which is that the 
foreign food policy has made living dearer and contentment 
more difficult for the people of little means in Great Britain 
than in any other country of the world. 

Survey the position to-day. Our national cult of 
cookery, once equal to any in the world, is vanishing and 
survives only in a fast diminishing number of private 
houses and clubs, and in a negligible number of public 
eating-houses. Our food is dearer, quality for quality, 
than that of any other country in the world. Our fields, 
orchards, and gardens show with each year less of the 
wholesome, salutary beauty which is associated with good 
cheer. We have for fifty years and more cultivated a 
craze for carrying food great distances, until carriage has 
come to be considered as a necessary element in food 
supply, and it is credibly reported that fish caught on the 
south coast of England must voyage to and from Billings- 
gate before they are considered fit for the tables of the 
local hotels. Cans invade our larders and can-openers 
our kitchen drawers in ever-increasing hordes: and what 
nation will fly a flag for, keep up a wholesome national 


life on, a can? 
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August and September of last year my work took me 
to various North Wales centres, to Lancashire coast resorts, 
to the English lakes, to Rouen and to Aix, living always 
in hotels and pensions. The evidence of the food dia; 
of the nine weeks may be summed up: England, bad, dear: 
North Wales, not so bad, not so dear: France, good, cheap, 
(Experience in France was not of the Hétels Majestiques 
des Princes Exotiques, where food is dear and can even 
be poor in quality, but of the average hotels and pensions 
patronized by the French bourgeois.) 

To cite in some detail the best and the worst. 

A pension at Aix, perfectly clean and well-appointed, 
average price of a meal two shillings: for that, excellent 
and ever-varying lunches and dinners of soups, fish from 
the lake, meat, chicken, egg dishes, cheeses, vegetable 
dishes, salads, fruits. 

An hotel on the English Lakes, not so clean nor well- 
appointed: average price of a meal three shillings and six- 
pence. Lunch was tomato soup out of a can: a huge joint 
of foreign beef, which apparently some shred of surviving 
instinct had told the cook was tough, and so it had been 
half-boiled before being half-roasted, with badly boiled 
potatoes, badly boiled cabbage: “fruit salad” out of a 
can with “custard ’’ made of some yellow powder: foreign 
cheese. Dinner was almost an exact replica of the noon- 
day atrocity: so I left. 

Let it be noted that the English Lakes place was set 
in the heart of incomparably lovely scenery, and that the 
charm of the place would have made it possible to put 
up with any tolerable food: that all around were trees 
laden with fine English plums: that on the hills were 
grazing sheep and cattle which could yield the best of meat: 
that within two hours’ motoring was the town where an 
English cobbler has established an industry of poultry- 
breeding which sets an example for the world: that the 
lakes and streams could yield fish better than the Lac 
de Bourget. 

Let it be noted further that the high standard of comfort, 
indeed of luxury, at the little Aix place was based wholly 
on local production. The eggs, chickens, fish, vegetables, 
salads, cheeses, meats, fruits, were all from the district. 
The little fruit baskets contained good peaches and pears 
and fair grapes because they were in season then and 
there, but never an orange or even a banana because they 
would have to be imported. 
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England took the wrong turning, with disastrous results 
to national comfort and national prosperity, when in the 
Free Trade era it funked the problems of raising home 
food production to meet as much as possible of the growing 
demands of the industrial population, and based its future 
on imported foods. The other, wiser policy would have 
had its difficulties: might have checked to some extent 
the rapid growth (the too rapid growth, I believe) of mill 
and factory: would have necessitated some modifications 
of national food habits: but it would have been a wiser 
policy. To-day Free Trade’s legacy to our people is the 
dearest and the worst food in the world. 

The method of undoing that mischief has been clear 
enough for many years, and is indicated by the fact that 
wherever in our kingdom (North Wales is one instance) 
local production of food has best survived, there the 
standard of economy and comfort in food is highest. Our 
people have to be educated back to the principle—which is 
to-day the principle of France, of Italy, of Germany, of 
Belgium—of the local production of as much as possible 
of the food requirements of a population: of the shaping 
of the food habits of a locality to meet as far as possible 
its local possibilities of food production: and of importation 
as the last resource. To-day importation is regarded as 
almost a sacred principle, and I find on my hotel tables 
inferior foreign cheeses in a district which can produce 
the very finest cheeses and tinned “fruit salad” served 
in sight of trees laden with fresh fruit. 

The World War, with its actual threat of starvation 
to our people, gave some reason to hope that the lesson 
had been learned that foreign food is dear food and unsafe 
food. Mr. Lloyd George, who as a demagogue had derided 
Mr. Prothero (now Lord Ernle) as ‘“‘a Duke’s flunkey ” 
because he dared to speak the truth about agriculture, 
as a temporarily patriotic war leader was wise enough to 
make that “‘flunkey” his Minister of Agriculture, and to 
endorse a food policy which kept us from falling over the 
brink into starvation. The long-neglected fields of the king- 
dom were “called to the colours ” and did their duty nobly 
within the limits that were possible at such short notice. 

Since then? Nothing but retrogression. British land, 
which could support at least 300,000 more families and 
could bring back the old standard of food comfort and 
contentment to our people,* is passing to the derelict 


* Arthur Young, in his Travels in France and Italy, 1777-9, records the great 
superiority of English inns to those of France, 
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stage more quickly each year. The obvious remedy for 
the balance of the unemployed problem, viz. the reclamation 
of swamp and other waste lands, is made hopeless by the 
fact that the reclaimed land could not be profitably used 
except as a repository for the empty cans of our imported 
food supplies. We have such fertile and pleasant lands 
that in past ages every invader who came to plunder 
remained to colonize, and so brewed our blood from Briton, 
Roman, Jute, Anglo-Saxon, Dane, and Norman. We have 
the men who as managers and workers have been chiefly 
instrumental in building up the great rural industries of 
America, Australia, and New Zealand. We have the 
capital, in spite of the vast losses of the World War. But, 
alas! we have—and this cancels out all those advantages— 
the most abject, forlorn, phrase-ridden political leadership. 


FRANK Fox 
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TWO RED-LETTER DAYS 


A HEAVENLY morning it was, even for South Africa, with a 
cloudless sky, a sun just pleasantly warm, and a cool breeze 
blowing. I was glad that I had an errand that called me 
out-of-doors so early instead of chasing dust indoors, for it 
was a morning to make one feel that any indoor work was 
futile and a waste of time, and that the only things that 
mattered were sunshine and mountains, birds and flowers. 
Walking towards the heart of the mountains, which were 
bathed in a love-in-the-mist blue, I felt something delightful 
was surely going to happen, or I could not have been so 
ridiculously light-hearted. And it did happen. Following 
on a week of heat, when men and birds had shunned the 
sunlight, the air seemed alive with birds. Doves, bakbakiri 
shrikes, robins, bulbuls, cooed and called and sang, and a 
sunbird with collar of green and red danced across my 
path. Then suddenly, a turn on the road, and I stood 
transfixed with wonder. Was it true? Was I on earth 
or in heaven? There, skimming the air like swallows, or 
darting from the branches of isolated trees in the manner 
of paradise flycatchers, filling the air with sweet notes and 
a bewilderment of beauty, were some twenty or more bee- 
eaters. And I had been seeking them for the§past six 
weeks! Having heard that the bee-eaters had arrived 
from Europe in search of the sun, like many of our human 
friends, I had spent many hours and walked many miles, 
tearing stockings and floundering into streams, in hopes of 
greeting them, but without success. And here they were— 
as if by chance (although I do not believe anything really 
happens by chance). Luckily I had given the daily orders 
to the cook, and there was no urgent necessity for my presence 
at home, and my errand could wait for an hour or so! Bee- 
eaters and an hour’s leisure! Was not that something to 
live and be grateful for? Stepping off the road—a private 
toad on a neighbour’s property—I lay down in the long 
grass partly hidden by a bush, between two pine-trees and 
close by a mountain stream. One pine-tree was dead, 
having been burnt in one of our outrageous bush-fires, and 
the other green. It was a rhapsody in the air that I was 
allowed by the grace of God to share in. The mountains 
and the sun and the wind, the trees and the waving branches 
of the psoralea clapped their hands with joy as the beautiful 
things cut through the air like swallows, flying now high, 
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now low, but never touching the earth. They would flash 
their wings rapidly a few times, then sail away without a 
flutter for a considerable distance, their long wings tacking 
and curving and their heads in a straight line with their 
tails, and as they flew sideways the great beauty of their 
plumage sent vibrations of pleasure down one’s spine, just 
as Kreisler on the violin does. They skimmed over my 
head, almost touching me, then they alighted, sometimes 
three at a time, on the dead pine-tree a few yards away. 
At rest they looked strangely like kingfishers. When onl 
their back view was visible there was nothing exceptionally 
beautiful to be seen, for their folded wings were a casket 
of concealment; but when they turned towards me, or sat 
sideways, then I could rejoice in the green-blue beauty of 
their breasts and the yellow throat with black tie. 

The air must have been alive with insects that morning, 
for the birds, after a flight of several minutes, or after a 
short flight in the manner of flycatchers, would come back 
to the tree from which they had sallied forth, and eat a 
mouthful of insects one by one. They seemed to find that 
it helped the process of swallowing to strike their beaks 
sharply every now and then against the branch on which 
they were perched. And all the time they seemed not to 
be aware of my presence, for I kept as still as a stone, but as 
usual I spoilt my feast by being too greedy—as if I hadn’t 
had enough for one day. A bee-eater alighted above my 
head, just a yard or so from me. I could hear his gentle 
notes and, succumbing to the charm of his voice, I turned 
my head backwards to look up. That one slight movement 
put fear into the heart of the bird. He rose with a cry of 
alarm, and the panic spread to the three bee-eaters on the 
dead tree, and soon the whole flock, some twenty or 80, 
were on the wing and away, flying not up towards the 
mountains as I expected them to do, but down towards the 
valley of Drakenstein. Ah well! I was sorry I had frightened 
their dear hearts, but I had had an hour in heaven, and my 
errand was still to be done. When I arrived late for lunch 
the family, with a tolerant smile on its face, exclaimed, 
““Oh, we knew you had been watching birds!” But the 
memory of that glorious morning was mine for ever. My 
only regret was that there was no one with me to share in 
the gladness. 


On a bird expedition you do not always see what you 
have set out to see, but seldom do you have a barren day, 
given favourable conditions, and the morning we stalked 
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the flamingoes was beyond all expectations a red-letter day, 
for we saw even more than we had hoped for. 

In the Cape Flats, between Cape Town and Muizenburg 
and within sound of the sea, there is a chain of lakes, locally 
termed vleis—Princess Vlei, Zeekoe Vlei, Ronde Vlei, and 
so on. The vleis and their environs have recently been 
declared a bird sanctuary, but without a conservator and 
guards the birds are not yet safe from the folly and greed 
of man. Notwithstanding, there is much less promiscuous 
shooting and destruction of wild life than there was for- 
merly, and the birds are finding this out and coming back 
in greater numbers every year. The conscience of the public 
is stirring in the matter. Yet when Advocate R. Close 
introduced his Wild Birds Protection Bill in the House of 
Assembly he was jeered at for declaring that birds were the 
farmer’s best friends, and the Bill was thrown out without 
any protest from the country. 

But one is glad to know that a close season has been 
proclaimed in the Orange Free State for a period of three 
years for rails, cranes, waterhens, coots, snipe, bustards, 
wild-ducks and geese, swallows, hawks, ostriches, owls, 
guinea-fowl, crakes, cuckoos, and all birds of the plover 
family. Destruction of the eggs of these birds, too, is a 
punishable offence. 

I went to see the flamingoes with two bird enthusiasts, 
one an Englishman who knew the birds of England by 
heart, and a lover, like myself, of South African bird-life. 
The other was a Dutch gentleman who is a great authority 
on South African birds but too modest or too busy to give 
his knowledge to the world. We were able to take our car 
within a mile of where we wanted to go, then we walked 
through heavy sand for half a mile and after that on firmer 
ground, sheltered by bush from which we heard warblers, 
bakbakiri shrikes, bulbuls, and mouse-birds (no fruit to 
steal there!). Then we reached Zeekoe Vlei. There was 
a fairly strong wind blowing by this time across the water 
from the sea, and the only birds visible were the little sand- 
pipers and ringed plovers, so we turned towards Ronde Vlei, 
and there we found myriads of wonderful creatures. 

This round lake is about a mile in diameter. Above us 
was a cloudless sky, and on the far side the chain of blue 
mountains that tapers off towards Cape Point. The sky 
and the mountains and the birds, with ourselves only to 
watch them! You cannot enjoy birds or music or books 
or anything in an unsympathetic atmosphere, but here 
were three of us inspired by one strong interest, out to 
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watch and learn and enjoy ourselves on a Sunday morning, 
Days of light these bird days are, to store up against the 
winters that may come. When next one spends a winter 
in England how one will dream of them in the days of fog 
and gloom. And when old age comes, the memory of such 
days will be most precious and sweet; but it is to be hoped 
that one will never be too old to enjoy birds or live where 
they cannot be enjoyed. When one stood on a sandbank 
and caught the first glimpse of this wonderful haven of 
birds, it was impossible to take it all in at once, such a variety 
was there. 

First of all, there were the sandpipers and_ plovers 
sprinting along the water’s edge, too busy to notice us at 
first, but when we approached, rising like silver spray to 
alight farther away. 

Then there rose above them a long-legged bird with a 
white back and rump and darkish tapering wings and a 
beautiful fluttering flight. ‘‘A greenshank!”’ said our 
Dutch friend. This sensible bird comes to visit us every 
summer from the far north, but does not breed in South 
Africa. It breeds in the Hebrides, in Norway, Sweden, 
and Finland, and even in Kamchatka. Its legs are not 
conspicuously green, but the name has been given to dis- 
tinguish it from the redshank, which is a distinct species, 
although allied to the greenshank. 

The next bird that flew up and caught our delighted eye 
was the stilt, or long-legged plover, glossy black and white. 
This bird has the longest legs in proportion to its size of 
any bird, and it comes in summer from North Africa or 
Southern Europe. 

Then on the other side of the vlei, what did we see but 
at least two hundred flamingoes, all feeding with head down, 
@ snow-white cloud tinged with a sunset glow resting on the 
lake. What a sight to feast one’s eyes upon! And not only 
were there flamingoes, but two kinds—the greater and the 
lesser, the lesser having only recently come to South Africa. 
Mr. Fitzsimons says of the flamingoes: “In the days of 
our fathers these beautiful and unique birds migrated to 
South Africa in large numbers; they are now rare visitors 
owing to their murderous and cowardly persecution by 80 
called sportsmen.”” Well, for years, I am told, the flamin 
goes did disappear from the vleis, but now they are back 
and apparently settled down, so, after all, one cannot but 
believe that the law forbidding the shooting of the water 
fowl has done some good, for a flamingo must be a difficult 
thing to shoot surreptitiously. 
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The flamingoes were ranged in a long line, and joined on 
to them was a long line of avocets, some hundreds or more— 
those interesting birds that have been persecuted off the face 
of England. They were last found in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
where the people made puddings of their eggs and flies for 
fishing of their feathers. When we talk of the heartless 
destruction of bird life in South Africa, we British born 
might well remember the osprey and bittern, the avocet 
and hoopoe, just to prevent any tendency to an attitude of 
superiority. The unfortunate thing is that we generally 
begin to think of protective measures when it is too late. 

In England in the good old days of avocets and bitterns 
the avocet was known by various names—“ cobbler’s awl ” 
(from its upturned bill) and scooper, and it was also called 
“yelper ’’ from its cry. 

Desiring to see the flamingoes at closer range, we walked 
round the vlei, hidden by the Port Jackson willow, and when 
we reached the side where they were we bent ourselves 
double for 200 yards and thus got near enough, without 
being seen, to watch them from behind some bushes. The 
sounds they were making were exactly like those made by a 
flock of geese. Nature was in a freakish mood when she 
created flamingoes, for their shape is more grotesque even 
than that of the ostrich, and the downward bent bill makes 
one think of Apollo with a broken nose. The birds feed in 
an extraordinary way, with their heads turning backwards 
and upside down as they sift the mud through their bills. 
Then they raise their heads to swallow. Sometimes one 
of them would rise and fly over the heads of the others, and 
then we were struck dumb with the glory of its coral-red 
and black and white wings. Before alighting it would 
draw itself into an upright position, skate along the water 
with outspread wings for several yards, and then settle 
down. The avocets, too, were enjoying themselves, and 
finding plenty of food in the mud, and close by some Cape 
widgeon were feeding, and a curlew flew up and alighted 
on our right. 

After a time we decided we should like to see a flight of 
flamingoes, so we walked over the sand-hills and on to the 
shore of the vlei. The birds were much too dignified to 
fly up in a flutter of excitement and confusion all at once. 
No, they all turned automatically to the right, as if playing 
a game of “follow my leader,” and walked sedately along 
for some twenty yards and then slowly, majestically, the 
leader rose in the air, and one by one the others followed. 
There was no hurry, no muddle. But what a sight to live 
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to see! The sunset in all its glory was never more beautiful 
than those coral-red and white and black wings. At least 
two hundred of them were circling above us, looking for all 
the world like pink and black crucifixes against the blue 
sky, flying with their long legs stretched out and straight 
behind, and their long necks straight ahead. We lost 
sight of the avocets in our admiration of the flamingoes, and 
when the flamingoes had flown out of sight we walked to 
another vlei, where we watched for some time some other 
birds lately come to the vleis. These were the whiskered 
terns, skimming like swallows over the surface of the water 
for insects. Far over on the other side were pelicans and 
Egyptian geese at rest on a sandbank, but by this time the 
sun was very hot and we were tired, so we left the pelicans 
for another day. Of course we had not explored half the 
delights of the vleis. On Lakeside Vlei, for instance, are 
all kinds of duck and herons, and on Princess Vlei our bird 
expert has seen an osprey and a bittern, and sometimes 
the Cape jacana (not as beautiful nor as big as the jacana 
of Zululand) is seen by some fortunate person. 

In the afternoon we (I and two children) flew ourselves, 
seeing the vleis from above as duck-ponds. I did not feel 
at all like Shelley’s Skylark, and in future I shall leave 
flying to the birds and the younger generation rather than 
emulate their flights in the air myself. 


MADELINE ALSTON 


ANGLO-OCATHOLICISM—RISE AND DECLINE 


Few things are more interesting than tracing the rise of a 

t+ movement, and the origin of the fresh outburst of 
Church life and teaching, which has now characterized the 
Anglican Church for a century, is no exception to the rule. 
It seems unkind to assert that it was “‘ made in Germany,” 
but the truth must be told. In the eighteenth century there 
was a reaction in Germany from classical to medieval forms, 
entitled Romanticism. This soon made its way into Eng- 
land, and found expression in the novels of Walter Scott, 
who clothed with poetry the life of the Middle Ages, its 
barons and abbots, monks and nuns, while artists and 
architects soon followed suit in their attachment to the 
distant past. Tennyson, too, lent his genius to idealizing 
“the snowy banded, delicate handed Catholic priest.” The 
Evangelical Revival had run its course, and had lost its first 
love, and the way was open for some fresh aspect of Church 
life to develop. 

The proposal in the great Reform Bill of 1832 to suppress 
certain bishoprics lit the spark. This was interpreted as an 
attack on the Church, and led to Keble’s famous sermon on 
“National Apostasy,” and the publication of a series of 
tracts in Church defence, and in expounding Church prin- 
ciples. The corporate and spiritual character of the Church 
was set forth, upon the basis of Apostolic Succession, and a 
gradual development of Higher Church doctrine was erected 
upon this foundation. Keble, by the publication of the 
Christian Year, breathed poetry into the Church’s system 
of services. No one can, however, read the Lyra Germanica, 
which is a collection of German hymns of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, without perceiving how much 
Keble was indebted to these sources, and in this respect also 
German influences can be discerned where they might least 
be expected. Churches became opened all day, services 
were shortened, architecture received attention, and the 
Gothic Revival commenced, while efforts for the increase of 
the Episcopate were undertaken with vigour. The revival 
of convocations, the rise of Church Congresses and of Diocesan 

nferences, in course of time, were all the outcome of the 
new movement. 

_ It soon became manifest, however, that whatever the 

virtues of Tractarianism might be, loyalty to the great 

Church upheaval in the sixteenth century was not one of 
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them. From the first there were determined attempts to 
disparage and undermine the Reformation Settlement, 
Newman says, “ Hurrell Froude made me look with admira- 
tion towards the Church of Rome, and in the same degree 
to dislike the Reformation. He fixed deep in me the idea 
of devotion to the Blessed Virgin, and he led me gradually 
to believe in the Real Presence,” and one by one its leaders, 
from “Ideal Ward” and Faber, to Newman and Manning, 
found a resting-place in the Roman Church. Pusey alone 
remained, and Pope Pius IX used to compare him to a 
church bell, always calling others to the Church of Rome, 
and never entering it himself. Henceforth the whole move- 
ment began to sound the voice of reaction, the ebbing 
instead of the flowing of the tide of vital progress. Retro- 
gression, not progression, mainly marked its onward course. 
Second-handness and servility to precedent commenced to 
characterize its growth, and mere assimilation of Roman 
forms of devotion instead of any independent creations, 
increasingly constituted its conspicuous features. 

The next era of its history was what may be termed the 
Legal Period, with the holding of important lawsuits. At 
this stage of development the title of Ritualist came to 
supersede that of Tractarian. In the year 1859 the new 
party found itself gaining strength, and, like the little cuckoo 
in the nest, endeavoured to drive out the rightful occupants 
of the home. For this purpose the English Church Union 
was founded, and an effort was made to expel from the 
Church all clergy not holding the doctrine of Baptismal 
Regeneration. A leader of the party, Bishop Phillpotts of 
Exeter, took up the cudgels, and his legal expenses being 
duly met, he proceeded to exclude from a living the Rev. 
C. C. Gorham, on the ground of his failure to hold this 
doctrine. On appeal, however, to the Privy Council, their 
Lordships decided that the doctrine held by Mr. Gorham 
was not contrary or repugnant to the doctrine of the Church 
of England, as by law established. ‘Two interesting results 
of this trial followed, one the secession of Archdeacon 
Manning to the Roman Church, and the other the publica 
tion of a book by an old-fashioned High Church tutor, 
Professor Mozley. His prolonged investigations of the 
Fathers brought him to confirm the judgment of the Privy 
Council, and led him to the conclusion that their highly 
coloured statements on this subject must be interpreted a8 
the language of rhetoric and hypothesis, like the phrases 
common use, “‘ our brave soldiers” and “ fair ladies,’”’ which 
are never understood to exclude all exceptions. This work, 
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when tardily issued, fell dead upon the book market, for 
interest had long passed to other controversies, and this 
theme had been buried in oblivion. 

In 1865 the Church Association was founded in self- 
defence by those out of sympathy with the English Church 
Union, and a long series of legal decisions ensued. Stone 
altars were forbidden, crucifixes, stations of the cross, and 
tabernacles, and altar lights, save for the purpose of light. 
The most important of these decisions was on the subject 
of vestments, and the Ornaments Rubric, which was promul- 
gated by the Privy Council towards the end of last century. 
In the first Prayer-book of Edward VI, published in 1549, 
there was this rubric: 


‘** Upon the daie and at the tyme appointed for the 
ministracion of the Holy Communion, the Priest that 
shall execute the holy ministery, shall put on him the 
vesture appointed for that ministracion, that is to say: 
a White Albe plain with a Vestment or Cope.” 


In the second Prayer-book of 1552 these words were 
substituted : 


‘Here is to be noted that the Minister, at the time 
of the Communion and at all other times in his Minis- 
tration, shall use neither alb, vestment nor cope: but 
being Archbishop or Bishop, he shall have and wear a 
rochet: and being a Priest or Deacon, he shall have and 
wear a surplice only.” 


This was altered in Elizabeth’s reign, in the year 1559, to 


“shall use such ornaments in the Church as were in 
use by authority of Parliament in the second year of 
the reign of Edward VI, according to the Act of Parlia- 
ment set in the beginning of this book.” 


The act referred to laid down the rule stated in the rubric, 
“until other order shall be taken by the authority of the 
Queen’s Majesty, with the advice of her Commissioners.” 
The question arises, when was such other order taken? The 
answer is that such order was taken when the Advertisements 
of Queen Elizabeth were issued in 1556. These ordered the 
surplice only for use at all times with the exception of a cope 
for use by the principal minister in cathedrals at the Holy 
Communion. This order is referred to in the 24th Canon 
of the Church, published in the following reign in 1603, when 
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the use of copes in cathedrals is enjoined, “ according to 
the Advertisements published Anno. 7. Eliz.” 

At the Savoy Conference, 1662, slight verbal alterations | 
were made in this Rubric, and the words “ according to the 
Act of Parliament set in the beginning of this book,” were | 
omitted, being no longer required after the Publication of } 
Queen Elizabeth’s Advertisements. Richard Baxter objected 
to the change at the Conference, as seeming to bring back 
the vestments. Archbishop Sheldon, however, replied, “‘ We 
have provided for that in the surplice,” implying that 
they did not intend to sanction any vestment beside the 
surplice. 

The Anglo-Catholic party, nevertheless, contend that 
Archbishop Sheldon was a hypocrite, and that he and his 
colleagues deliberately designed to restore the eucharistic 
vestments, in spite of his reply to Baxter. We should prefer 
to shield his memory. The order to use eucharistic vest- 
ments, if given at all, would be obligatory, not permissive, 
and there is no trace in King Charles II’s reign of any 
attempt to reintroduce vestments, as if any change of the 
law had been contemplated. So accordingly the Privy 
Council ruled, but Anglo-Catholic Bishops have always com- 
bined to ignore this judgment. 

Passing over the Sheppard-Bennett case, in which 4 
teacher of an objective Presence in the Sacrament was let 
off with a warning, the trial which occupied most attention 
was that of Bishop King of Lincoln, before Archbishop 
Benson at Lambeth Palace. In this case the Eastward 
Position was pronounced lawful, the use of candles at the 
Communion, if lighted before service, the mixing of water 
with the wine, and the singing of the Agnus Dei. 

Interest in the legal aspect of the controversy now began to 
abate, and what may be called the Social Period of this move- 
ment began tosetin. During the Tractarian era, political and 
labour disputes were ignored. Indeed, amid the revolutions 
of 1848, while thrones in Europe were tottering on all sides, 
divines of this school pursued their discourses on the themes 
of Apostolic Succession and Sacramental grace, sublimely 
unconscious of all mundane problems. It was, however, 
now felt by the rising generation that the movement must 
be brought more up to date, and placed within the ken of 
the common people. Thus arose the curate absorbed 0 | 
social regeneration and full of projects for the elevation of 
the masses. With the passing away of the former leaders, 
Pusey and Keble, there came, first, Stewart Headlam, founder 
of St. Matthew’s League, which prepared the way for the 
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Christian Social Union; with him must be coupled Scott 
Holland, editing a democratic Church journal, and Charles 
Gore, chief of Christian Socialists. The volume Lux Mundi, 
of which he was editor, marks another stage of development. 
Here the spirit of Modernism first entered in, and Old Testa- 
ment miracles were freely discarded while those of the New 
Testament were retained. 

As the circulation of this work caused the first great 
dissension in the party and created a permanent split, it 
proved so great a grief to Dr. Liddon that it was said to 
have hastened his end. It was certainly during the social 
period that the movement really became popular, and pene- 
trated the masses of the people. The adoption of Socialistic 
views led the clergy into greater sympathy with the 
toiling multitudes and with the many hardships that fell 
to their lot. 

During the ascendancy of the Evangelical movement a 
rich harvest of social reforms was gathered in by Raikes, 
Clarkson, Wilberforce, Lord Shaftesbury, and many others. 
Among these must be reckoned the Reform of Prisons, the 
introduction of Sunday Schools and Day Schools, and Ragged 
Schools, the abolition of slavery at home and abroad, the 
prohibition of child labour in factories, the restrictions on 
the labour of women, the shortening of all hours of labour, 
the prevention of the employment of boys in sweeping 
chimneys, the formation of shoe black brigades, with 
numerous other progressive measures. 

The carrying out of these projects was mainly animated 
by a religious spirit, for scant sympathy was often shown 
by many professional politicians. Lord Shaftesbury writes 
in his journal: 


“ Bright was ever my most malignant opponent— 
Cobden, though bitterly hostile, was better than Bright. 
He abstained from opposition to the Collieries Bill, and 
gave support to the Calico Printers’ Bill.” 


Against this splendid array of reforms the modern 
Socialistic Anglicans have but little to show. Neither Lord 
Halifax nor the Hon. Athelstan Riley, or their followers, 
have accomplished anything in this direction, nor are their 
names associated with useful schemes of this kind. The 
attempts at mediation during the Coal Strike by Socialistic 
Bishops, however well meant, were little short of a fiasco. 
It may be said, however, that if the Socialistic views of 
Holland and Gore have not benefited the people, they have, 
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at any rate, benefited the clergy themselves, by bringing 
them into closer touch with the people and leading them to 
study the urgent problems of Labour. Nor have they been 
distinguished by remarkable successes in the foreign Mission 
Field. An Indian bishop has lately stated that the Anglo- 
Catholic Missions in India are all of recent origin, and have 
not made much progress, so that the native Indian Churches 
are almost entirely evangelical. 

The party have, however, paid great attention to home 
organization. By steady perseverance they have risen to 
prominence till they have become in the Church what the 
Communists are or have been in the Labour Party, the 
power behind the chair that ultimately pulls the strings. 

This brings us to the third epoch in the upward advance 
of the party, which we may term the Episcopal Period, with 
the majority of Bishops supporting them. In the second 
stage of the movement, when Ritualism was its usual 
appellation, Bishops looked upon it askance, and it was 
tabooed in all our cathedrals. The attitude of the Bishops 
may be described as one of Repression, under Archbishop 
Tait, followed by one of Regulation, under Archbishops 
Benson and Temple. So little did Archbishop Temple under- 
stand the movement that on one occasion he said he thought 
it would burn itself out. 

To this has succeeded the policy of almost absolute 
surrender, under the present régime. 

To the present Bishop of London must be attributed 
much of the advance, and at one of the Anglo-Catholic Con- 
gresses it was publicly announced that without his influence 
they would never have attained to their present position. 
Father Stanton, of St. Albans, Holborn, who all his life had 
been accustomed, like the Irishman, to be against the Govern- 
ment, was startled in his old age by being offered the post 
of Prebend in St. Paul’s by his Diocesan. The habit of 
antagonism to Episcopal authority had become so engrained 
in his nature that he felt compelled to decline the offer, as 
he was unable to move with the times, and to recognize the 
hardly won ascendancy of his party. 

This period of prosperity and of basking in Episcopal 
smiles is not, however, without its dangers. The decline of 
the Evangelical party dates from the rise of the Palmerston- 
Shaftesbury Bishops, when spiritual fervour began to wane, 
and officialism to take its place. 

One mark of the Episcopal period has been the assump- 
tion of the imposing title of Anglo-Catholic, and Congresses 
have been started to advertise the cause. It must be con- 
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fessed that the reason for initiating these Congresses was 
largely the falling off of young men for brotherhoods and 
for the ministry. 

The war has widened people’s minds, and if it has not 
aroused the spiritual life that was looked for, it has, at any 
rate, proved to young men visiting the Continent in France 
and Italy the many limitations of Roman Catholicism, and 
the superiority of the religion in which they have been 
nurtured at home. For them the attractions of Catholicism 
have vanished, and they have learned that England is the 
true home of liberty and justice, whatever its defects may be, 
and that much of its greatness is due to the religious teaching 
that it enjoys. 

At the beginning of this century there was an outcry 
respecting the growth of illegal practices in the Church, and, 
by order of the Commission appointed by Parliament, the 
Convocations were desired to frame such alterations in the 
rubrics and forms of prayer in the Prayer-book as would 
provide greater elasticity and liberty in public worship. 
A revision of the Daily Offices was accordingly undertaken, 
and it was resolved at first to continue to have one Com- 
munion Office only. Life is short, and Art is long, and the 
work of revision resembles that of Art, in that it is a long 
and tedious process. During the lapse of twenty years, 
bishops of moderate views retired, and Anglo-Catholics suc- 
ceeded them, with the result that Anglo-Catholics found 
themselves in a majority, of which they were not slow to 
take advantage. They reversed the decision of former 
years, and decided to have a new alternative Communion 
Office, which was neither asked for nor wanted by the laity. 

The character of the new Communion Office can be best 
described in the words of Father Woodlock, S.J., when 
— at Farm Street Roman Catholic Church. He 
Observed: 


“The new Alternative Order of Communion includes 
elements previously lacking; which quite definitely 
brought it in line with the Mass. The new prayers, 
introduced after the words of Institution, expressed an 
oblation of the consecrated bread and wine which, along 
with the words, ‘ this our sacrifice of Praise and Thanks- 
giving,’ in their new context, and the prayer for the 
remission of sins in connection with the oblation, would 
seem to be patient of a sacrificial and propitiatory 
interpretation, which the office of 1662 could not 
reasonably bear.” 
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Thus what was intended to be a weapon of attack on 
Ritualism was turned into a weapon of defence by the 
astuteness of a few Bishops. Better statesmanship was 
shown by the League of Anglo-Catholic Societies, who 
frankly asserted that the country was not yet ripe for such 
a step, and that it should be postponed till their views had 
become more widely adopted. But the newly formed Church 
Assembly had become completely captured by the Bishops, 
and so the New Prayer-book was presented to Parliament, 
regardless of all consequences. The result was a twice-repeated 
rejection of the New Prayer-book by the House of Commons, 
It cannot be denied that Episcopal prestige has received a 
considerable blow from the failure of their project. The 
latent Protestantism of the country has, however, been 
demonstrated by the action of the Advisers of the Crown, 
and it was manifest from the debates in the House that it 
was the endeavour to sanction the teaching of Transub- 
stantiation in the New Communion Office that contri- 
buted more than anything else to the overthrow of the 
proposals. 

If it be asked what evidences there are that the move- 
ment has reached its height and that the tide of predomi- 
nance has begun to ebb, the answer may be given in the words 
of an eminent Anglo-Catholic, the Rev. G. C. Rawlinson, 
in his book on an Anglo-Catholic’s Thoughts on Religion, 
published by Longmans, Green & Co. 


“THe FUTURE OF RITUALISM. 


“What is to be? C'est le passé—Is it? Certainly it is 
powerful to-day. What gave Ritualism its strength? The 
fact that it did not fight with worldly weapons. The early 
Ritualist produced a very fine type of character among his 
devotees—treally spiritual and moral. Is this the case now? 
The Ritualist now uses the weapons of the world. The 
E.C.U. a militant society, and very powerful. The modern 
type of Ritualist is quite different to the old—very like the 
Catholic type in France, represented by the Croix or Libre 
Parole. The intellectual calibre of the Ritualist low—not 
now the best products of the University. The movement 
never has been intellectual. It has almost entirely cea 
to attract men. What damaged it most? Papal decision on 
Anglican orders.” 


The causes of its decline are not far to seek. They may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 
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1, Exploration.—The discovery of the book entitled 
The Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles, which was found in a 
monastery at Constantinople forty years ago, and is 
admitted to belong to the early part of the second cen- 
tury, completely overthrows sacramentalism. In Chapter IX 
we find these words: 

“ As regards the Eucharist, give thanks in this manner. 
We thank thee, Our Father, for the life and knowledge which 
thou didst make known to us through Jesus, thy servant— 
Glory be to thee for ever. As this bread that is broken was 
scattered upon the mountains, and gathered together, and 
became one, so let thy Church be gathered together from the 
ends of the earth into thy Kingdom. And after ye are filled, 
give thanks thus. We thank thee, Holy Father, for thy holy 
name, which thou hast made to dwell in our hearts, and for 
the knowledge, faith, and immortality which thou didst 
make known to us through Jesus, thy Servant.” 

We could hardly have clearer testimony to the extreme 
simplicity of the Primitive Eucharist. 

2. Mystery Cults.—Research has also shown how much 
Christianity became influenced by the Mystery Cults in 
Egypt and elsewhere in the third century. In the Scriptures 
we look in vain for the title of Holy Mysteries as applied to 
the Sacraments. But a gradual process of assimilation was 
allowed to grow up, as even Bishop Gore is obliged to admit, 
“in the disciplina arcani, the elaborated method of con- 
cealing the Christian ‘ mysteries’ from all but the initiated, 
and the quasi-magical misuse of the consecrated bread of 
the altar as a charm or preservative from peril.” * 

Many of the accessories of the Mass, with the display 
of candles, flowers, and vestments, are now ascertained to 
be of Pagan origin, and are still in vogue in Buddhist Temples. 

Early Christian worship was based on that of the Jewish 
Synagogue, not of the Jewish Temple, which had long ceased 
to exist, and it was not till the heathen priests of the fourth 
century became incorporated into Christendom, and their 
temples turned into churches, that Christianity began to 
assume a sacerdotal character. 

3. Science.—Of the doctrine of Transubstantiation 
the historian Gibbon aptly says that it is “rhetoric turned 
into logic.” It is symbolism exaggerated and perverted, and 
arises from a confusion of the sign and thing signified. A 
form of medixval logic, long since obsolete, prepared the 
way for it. According to this logic, the appearances of every- 
thing were supposed to be only phenomenal and imaginary. 

* Can We Believe ? by Bishop Gore, p. 114. 
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Accidents were not considered to be real, and were held 
to be distinct from the substance. The modern Anglo- 
Catholic, however, accepts the conclusion, while re- 
jecting the premises, by refusing to define or explain the 
Presence. Even as late as the eleventh century, Evangelical 
views of the Eucharist were widely held, and it was not 
till the condemnation of Berengarius in France that such 
views were pronounced heretical. A book written in the 
ninth century by a French monk, Bertram, on this subject 
was made the basis of his teaching by the Reformer, Bishop 
Ridley. Modern natural science is equally opposed to this 
doctrine, and regards it as a remnant of magic, and a growth 
of superstition. 

4, Disloyalty—The earlier Ritualists made no secret 
of their views of the Reformers as “‘ unredeemed villains,” as 
Dr. Littledale termed them, and the Reformation as 
a Deformation. During the Anglo-Catholic period their 
bishops have felt it necessary to be somewhat more diplo- 
matic in their utterances, but still they have not succeeded 
in arresting the constant leakage of their followers to the 
Roman Church. Like some Socialists, who seem to love every 
other country more than their own, so Anglo-Catholics have 
been in love with all other ancient Churches—Greek, Armenian, 
and Roman. There has always been a complete failure to 
recognize the hand of God and the work of God in the rise 
of the Reformation. They have been blind to the fact that 
a new type of Christianity, and a higher type, was raised 
up by it all over Northern Europe. 

The mission of the English-speaking races to elevate 
the world has never been grasped by them. All great social 
reforms emanate from England or North America, and the 
contrast between North and South America is the real proof 
of the value of the work of the Reformers. Latin civiliza- 
tion is mostly on the wane, and the Latin Church also, 
and yet it is into that Church, or into submission to it, that 
Anglo-Catholics would lead us. 

Whatever party in the future will dominate the Church 
of England, it must begin by recognizing facts, and building 
on a sound foundation. It must accept the Reformation 
Settlement, and make all advances on that basis. It must 
be prepared to look at all Episcopal claims in the light of 
modern research, and, instead of regarding Episcopacy as the 
fons et origo of all authority, to recognize the validity and 
utility of Churches which have no bishops at all. 

Instead of looking backward only to Romanism, it should 
look still farther to the Saxon Church before the Normat 
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Conquest, and to recognize that we should revive and restore 
the zeal of those centuries which gave us so many of our 
great cathedrals in the past, and be a witness to surrounding 
Churches of fidelity to Scripture and to truth. So may we 
become a pattern to unreformed Churches, and hold out also 
the hand of fellowship to the Free Churches of our land. 


Stuart CHURCHILL 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN WESTERN CANADA 


[The writer of the following letters—a young ex-officer in the British Army— 
resolved to try his fortunes in Canada, and had the good sense to keep his family 
posted in his everyday doings from the hour he started. They are printed 
as they were written, without any “editing,” though some names have 
been altered. It is unnecessary to emphasize their interest to their readers, 
—Epriror, N.R.] 


WE had a topping good crossing with a very cheery crowd; 
there were three days about the middle of the run, when the 
dining saloons were considerably emptied, and the boat 
was doing funny things, but I remained unmoved, and eat 
enormously, alone at my table for six. 

We arrived at Halifax and were taken into dock at 
8 o’clock on Good Friday morning. Heart rending scenes 
of parting were witnessed at Halifax, because all the girls 
one knew on board were Americans, and going on to New 
York, another three days run. 

My pocket book is stuffed full of addresses none of 
which I shall ever use, and all in either Chicago or New 
York. 

I think we did everything we could on that boat, we 
danced, we had a concert, we had bridge drives, and we 
wound up with a mock trial. 

Halifax is a dismal town, and quite unworthy of note, 
though the country round is quite lovely, very wild, lots of 
lakes with trout in, up to any weight, and they say Moose 
in the woods. Further in it is all very much settled on, 
anyway all along the railway. The scenery is lovely, and 
up the St. Lawrence simply marvellous. 

‘We arrived at Montreal at midday on Saturday and as 
we couldn’t get a train on till 7.30 we got off into the town, 
and I and two other men went to the C. of E. home and had 
a bath and a meal (the former much needed as the trail 
was filthy, and we hadn’t sleepers) and then went to a Movie, 
—_ I think we all three slept soundly through “ Quo 

adis.”’ 

After that some supper in the station at 7, and then the 
train again to Toronto, where we got off at 6 a.m. 

Arthur Thomson met me, and I spent yesterday, Haste? 
Sunday, in sleeping and eating. 

Everyone was marvellously kind and I had a tremendous 
time in Toronto. I played golf, badminton, and squasi, 
at the most palatial clubs, and had some riding as Wé 
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Bridge and a supper dance, my indifferent dancing goes 
down rather well I find in this country. 

Some of the girls in Canada are too marvellous for 
anything, Toronto being noted for them, and if they would 
curb their colour-taste in clothes, there would be no country 
in the world to touch them. 

I am still in a sort of daze, and longing to get on. 


20. 4. 24. 

I am now starting on the 3rd and last stage of my Trek. 
I left Toronto last night and am on my way to B , 
I am travelling through a simply marvellous country of 
Rocks hills and lakes, and all covered with larch, spruce, 
and silver birch. My ticket from Toronto is “ Colonist ”’ 
and just about half what it should be and what I expected. 
The seat I sit on pulls out, and so does the seat opposite, 
so they meet and form a bed, rather hard, on which I can 
lie full length, and last night I slept seven hours so it can’t 
be too bad. I’ve just finished playing Bridge of all games 
with 3 lumber-jacks who got on at a station called Woman 
River, each one carrying a large bundle which he calls his 
“Turkey ” anyway I have become the richer by a “ quarter ”’ 
or 25 cents, and the one I played with has booked me to 
play with him again this evening. We play for the enormous 
stakes of 10 cents (roughly 5d.) a hundred, and they get 
terribly excited over it. 


1. 5. 25. 

On arriving at B——s through the kind efforts of 
Mr. Brown I have been taken on as Teamster with 6 horses 
on one of the Duke of L.’s many farms. He owns thousands 
and thousands of acres and I think four farms. There are 
15 Teamsters and 3 steam plough men on this one alone, 
rough and ready but sterling men, though I hav’nt yet 
sifted the sheep from the goats. So behold in me one of 
the Duke of L.’s “Skinners” as the Teamsters are called. I 
am one of the highest grade skinners, or one who skins six. 
The middle grade skins 4 and the lowest 2. One feels very 
grand skinning 6 all day in the dusty fields, but not quite 
so grand when you’ve got to clean them after 6 o’clock 
Supper at night. Believe me my arm aches when I am 
through with them. 

They rejoice in the names of Henry, Prince, Polly, 
Marjorie, Minnie and Jiggs. Henry and Marjorie are wicked 
tempered devils and Marjorie is in foal and_ therefore 
wickeder still and if you give her a chance she’ll bite you 
in the back. 
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Four teams ran away in the field yesterday; all with 
ploughs! One started with a trace suddenly snapping, and 
every team it passed ran away after it. Luckily an old 
Teamster was in the plough in front of mine, saw what had 
happened, and told me to jam down my lever so that the 
share would go in as deep as it could. His and mine were 
the only two that didn’t go. Consequently most of the 
skinners have spent their Sunday mending harness and 
putting new bolts and things in ploughs. No one was 
hurt though, and only one jumped when his team bolted— 
considered very cowardly, though I personally thought it 
was prudence. 

This where I am now, is The country. Originally it was 
all open Prairie, rolling away in every direction from here; 
now a lot of it is under plough, though the fields are the 
biggest you have ever seen, some of them 1} miles long, 
and not a tree in sight for miles and miles. It’s nearly 
always blazing sunshine, but mostly there’s an icy wind 
blowing all spring from the north. I’m burnt up bright 
yellow already and the alkali is crusted into my lips and 
eyes, making them very sore. For animals there are of 
course millions of Gophers everywhere, a few Coyotes, a lot 
of badgers, and some antelope; but the antelope are pro- 
tected and if you shot one, a “‘ Mountie”’ would come and 
take you off to what they call the “ Cooler.” 

The food is just awful, and makes me very sorry now 
that I never, or seldom, listened to the soldiers’ complaints; 
I know now how they felt. However there’s plenty of it, 
and I shall get over the quality in time. 

The chief articles of diet are corned beef, cabbage, fried 
potatoes, mush (porridge) and pie, varied by pork, beans 
and tomatoes, pronounced most strictly ‘“'TomayrTErs.” Tea 
and coffee are the only things drunk in the bunkhouse, 
with every meal instead of water, which is Alkaline and 
very bitter. It is a pity they don’t feed the farm hands 
as well as the C.P.R. feed the irrigation camps. I went 
out there to one about 30 miles away in the middle of the 
Prairie on the shores of Bull River and had lunch with 
Mr. B ; a chinaman cook, 6 hands and a foreman t0 
feed, and they eat like princes: a choice of meats, roast 
pork, corned beef stew, or fried eggs and mashed potato: 
with pickles, tomato sauce or apple sauce: the puddings 
were raisin pudding, or mince pies, and coffee to drink, 
with biscuits (hot) or rolls, butter and cheese, nothing like 
that here, but I have got my horses. To-day I have bees 
driving a packer after another man on a seeder, we'vé 
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been sowing and packing a field a mile long! isn’t it incredible; 
and as far as I can see it’s darned near 4 a mile broad! 
however the foreman has told me with his own fair, if 
unshaven lips, that it’s a mile long: so my poor old horses 
have plodded the thick end of 12 miles to-day: marvellous 
to relate my little iron seat is very comfortable and I have 
no corns! 

My foreman has a buckskin pony called “ Buddy” 
which he lends me sometimes, to fetch the 3 old cows in 
from the pasture, or to chase home the 40 odd horses off 
the range on Sunday evening, where they spend the week 
end. It’s a little bucking beast, and every time he bucks 
I rock forward, so that my stomach gets dug heavily into 
by the horn on the front of the saddle—it hurts most 
horribly but I hav’nt parted from him yet. 

The company is rather odd to put it mildly, but they are 
jolly good fellows at heart, once you are acclimatized to 
their astonishing lack of cleanliness and their somewhat 
amazing table manners. We live eat and sleep in a big 
bothy or bunkhouse, with rooms all opening off a central 
dining room, a kitchen, scullery and wash-house—it has a 
loft over the top. My bed has got fleas in it; it’s a large 
box on legs with straw in, on which my valise lies spread. 
The bunk has a wooden shelf at the head end where I keep 
my tobacco, matches, writing things, books and shaving 
tackle—my clothes, what there are of them, form a very 
comfortable pillow, with a linen shirt spread over to rest 
my head on—my outfit consists of 


2 grey flannel shirts 
2 pairs blue overalls 
1 huge straw cowboy hat. 


Im sure that if we didn’t have the hats some days 
we'd die of sunstroke—my hands are like a monkey’s now— 
dark brown on the back and sort of pale pinky yellow in 
the palm. My sleeping companion in the loft over the 
bunkhouse is a red revolutionary of a blood thirsty type, 
and suspected me dreadfully at first of being an aristocrat, 
but since then has been pouring out his simple childlike 
soul to me on all sorts of most unsavoury and blood curdling 
subjects. He is a member of a frightful organization called 
the I.W.W. or Independent Workers of the World, who 
are going to put all capitalists to a very bloodstained end 
much sooner than I suspect. He is keen to get to Russia 
he says, to pick up some hints, but it would take too much 
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money, and if he worked his way in a ship he couldn’t quit 
if he didn’t like it. 

We have, also, two Irish gunmen who daren’t go back 
for some reason unexplained—they are always together and 
seldom say very much to anyone else, though they are the 
cleanest of the lot and have been soldiers. 

There is one man from Manchester, very much so, in 
fact so much so as to be almost unintelligible—and the rest 
are sheer Canadian—Oh, and I forgot, a Finn—who calls 
jam “Yam” and syrup “ Seerop ’’—also quiet and cleanly, 
We had a Belgian who came the day before me, but he left 
because he was afraid of his horses—he was simply filthy. 
The farm hand type is incredibly nice to a new comer, far 
far nicer than any member of the educated classes would be. 

This evening when I succeeded in letting 4 of my 6 team 
break away from me in the immense stack yard while 
unhooking, as soon as they had finished laughing, they all 
got up and helped me catch them so that I should get my 
supper before it was cold. 

I am known variously—in fact I answer impartially to 
Mac. Scott, Scotty, or Mike, though as a description I’m 


known as “ That fair skinner from the old country ”’—all | 


the others being dark. 

They have thoroughly accepted me and from their 
manner I think they like me, anyway let’s hope so. 

The speed of my writing is a never failing source of 
wonder and admiration to my bunkies who sit and watch 
with their mouths open, until the strain becomes too much 
and I have to ask them politely to stop. They, honest 
fellows, take 20 minutes to write a sentence, and it costs 
them a whole pencil to write a letter, what with chewing 
one end and sharpening the other. My fountain pen is 
fast being spoilt by being borrowed and written with by 
them. 

They are also very much interested to know if I have 
what is called a ‘‘ Sweetie,’’ and what her name is. I know 
all about theirs—as they talk with the utmost freedom and 
sentiment of their ladies, and are just as nice and clean as 
they can be—much nicer than many would be on the same 
subject. 

The Town would amuse you awfully—I went in with the 
rest on Saturday night, as we always do, to buy supplies 
of tobacco and reading materials for the coming week, and 


it was just like a frontier town on the pictures. Rows of 


ponies standing asleep, each one under a huge saddle; rows 
of wagons all harnessed up also with their horses fast 
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| asleep—and then the difference between the real and the 


Movy. Fords innumerable, they too fast asleep, if Fords 
do sleep. Cowboys —semi-cowboys— Farm hands, horse 
skinners like myself, C.P.R. railroad workers (mostly Irish), 
and C.P.R. irrigation workers—the engineers all Americans 


' and the labourers all Finns and Swedes. 


The eating houses are all Chinese or Jap, and so are the 


_ launderies, but all the other shops are Canadian. The only 


brick building is the hotel, and that’s got a wooden shingle 
roof—the town is very proud of itself because it has got 
pavements—I beg their pardon, sidewalks—but they are 
made like big duck boards, and if you step on the edge of 
the sidewalk, one of the slats is liable to rise up and hit 
you on the side of the head. There is a station but no 
platform or ticket office and passenger trains only stop 
there by signal. 

The men came back from Town the other Saturday in a 
terrible state—been fighting with irrigators from the C.P.R. 
and had apparently won. 

Teamsters in this country have a terrible reputation, 
and their favourite weapon is a single-tree off a wagon-pole 
which is very heavy and has an iron end with a curly hook 
where the trace is fastened to—anyway the wagon came 
back with both single-trees broken and everyone cut and 
bruised. They say it was a nice fight till one of the C.P.R. 
raised his spade, and after that it got a bit rough, and the 
“Mountie ” came and sent them all home. 

- We are steadily at work from 5.30 a.m. till 6 at night, 
and by the time I have cleaned 6 horses after my 6.15 
supper, I am very nearly ready for my bed. So far I have 
been on three things with my 6 team—the plough, the 
seeder, and the packer—but as the seeding and ploughing 
is nearly finished they are putting me back on the packer, 
the most monotonous of all. From day’s end to day’s end 
I sit perched on this huge roller affair clanking up and down 
behind my sweating horses in a huge cloud of powdery 
dust—so that we arrive back at the end of the day shuffling 
along 2 miles of prairie trail ankle deep with alkali dust, 
the only way you can distinguish which is horse and which 
is harness is the sweat streaks; it?s awful stuff to clean out 
of them and my back and arms ache fit to bust. 

It’s a man job to get it off myself as well. You get too 

if you try and smoke when you are working, so I carry 
a pocketful of corn out of the seeder and chew mouthfuls 
of that and then spit it out—it’s not very nice but it keeps 
one’s mouth moist and one’s lips from getting caked. 
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Right up to to-day we’ve been having marvellous 
weather and batheing every night after supper, in the dam, 
so I’m middling clean, but to-day right in the middle of g 
glorious morning, while I was pounding up and down my 
field, I was surprised to see the grain elevators in B—~s 
five miles away, suddenly blotted out: next minute we had 
a dust storm on top of us with a 90 mile an hour wind— 


it got so bad I could hardly make the horses face it as far | 


as the stables: however we got in, in the end, in spite of | 


a huge piece of paper which came and plastered itself all 
over poor Minnie, and the barn roof of corrugated iron 
which nearly set them off with its clanging. No sooner 
were the whole lot of us in than down came the rain, 
driving level with the ground—awful—worse than I have 
ever seen it, and it’s going on at 8.30 p.m. just the same. 

Various odd jobs have fallen to my lot during the past 
week. I’ve been choreman for a day (which in no way 
resembles a choirman I may state), I’ve been an irrigator 
(which closely resembles an alligator, because you're in 
water up to your middle all day), and I’ve been a cow- 
puncher doing calf-wrestling from after supper till dark one 
night. Very perilous because the calves are very strong 
and inclined to be vindictive after you let them up—no 
wonder either poor little things. 

A day’s irrigating is quite enough for anyone, the heat, 
the work, and the mosquitoes form a combination unequalled 
for sending you to bed in an exhausted condition. I was 
so tired I couldn’t eat my supper which is unusual for me. 
However we irrigated between us, what the foreman said 
must nearly be a record for the farm, for a day’s work— 
110 acres. 

The Calf-wrestling was very funny, but also most 
exhausting. 

Two punchers of the Duke’s brought a bunch of calves 
over for us to brand, some of them darn big ones, the 
foreman had the knife and the branding iron, and told of 
me and another Englishman to wrestle them—drawing 
“overtime” of course. He and one of the punchers 
wrestled one first to show us how, and then we set to work. 
We quickly found that I would have to do all the wrestling 
because the other guy was too light to lift the calf before 
throwing it, so he was put on to pouncing on its hind legs 
after I’d thrown it—the first one kicked him in the 
mouth. 

The punchers brought the calves up struggling on 4 
rope, and we had to pounce on them, and throw them, 
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while the foreman brands them, ear marks them and cuts 
the bull calves: after that the rope is thrown off and we 
have to jump off it, and run for the corral fence. We got 
caught twice, to the immense joy of the lookers on—and 
each time he knocked us both down like ninepins—can’t 
the little beasts butt too—my legs are all bruises still and 
that was a week ago. Incidentally one of the punchers 
was fully occupied in keeping the old mother cows away 
from us, so we kept a pretty good eye in that direction too, 
for fear he might overlook one. After we’d finished we 
went and had a moonlight bathe—and we needed it too. 

The foreman told me to-day that he is very pleased 
with my work and that he is amazed at the way I’ve caught 
on, quicker he says than anyone he’s seen. He is vastly 
tickled that I was an Officer, he observed the marks on 
my british warm where the stars had been, and he’s never 
tired of asking how it compares with the Officers mess. 
However he always stops and talks for hours to me when 
he comes and sees me working in the morning. The others 
are always curious to know what he has been talking about, 
because he never stops long on his round with them. 

He has arranged to pay me 50 dollars (£10) a month, 
for the present and through harvest if it is a good one they 
pay about 5 dollars a day. Mr. B advises me to save 
enough out of my pay to put me into an Agricultural 
College through the winter, when I shall be qualified for a 
much better paid job next spring. The Colleges he tells 
me are very cheap indeed, and that for the course one only 
pays 30 dollars for the winter, though one’s lodging and 
keep have to come extra of course. I think it sounds a 
very good scheme, and I ought to be able to save enough 
pretty easily, as there is nothing to spend it on. 


29. 5. 25. 
_ Friday again and to-morrow I shall take this into Town 
in the little wagon called a “‘ Democrat” and post it. 

I am having just as good a time as ever, and am very 
happy. Everyone is very nice and kind, and I am getting 
to be quite a teamster. When you start in to work at 
5.30 the day seems pretty long, but it’s all jolly interesting 
and it’s getting particularly so now that the wheat is 
coming up and we can see whether we have been successful 
m our efforts. 

A Farmer at home would have a fit if a team of horses 
and a plough was to drive all over his fields cutting great 
long ditches through the young wheat, and leaving hoof 
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prints all over the place. Here they think nothing of it, 
and it makes apparently no difference to the wheat, which 
immediately springs up again in the banks of earth either 
side of the furrows where the irrigation water goes all over 
the field. While the man who comes weekly, to peg out 
plan of the ditches, cheerfully plunges about on the wheat 
in a Ford car. 

I succeeded this afternoon in upsetting a load of hay— 


, 


huge wagon, huge load, and six horses. The leaders shied | 


at a pair of Mallard that rose from a ditch, and before J 
could yell at them to pull, one wheel was in the ditch and 
the load was going. I was on top at the time and as it 
slowly capsized I was scrambling furiously around it so as 
to be on top when it was on the ground. However I had 
to clear the wagon of hay before the horses could move it, 
and then set to work and load it up again. I shan’t hear 
the last of that until someone else does something like it, 
Yesterday I was upset off my plough, on rough ground, 
and the day before yesterday one of my horses failed to 
appear from the pasture in the early morning, and later on 
was found dead. Poor Marjorie, who died foaling. We 
knew there was something wrong with her, because she was 
a cranky wild eyed anxious old thing, pulling desperately 
away all the time, and working at a half trot, and always 
in distress through doing all the work. Now I have no 
horses liable to either kick or bite in the stable, but the 
team is sort of slow and lazy and my new horse in Marijorie’s 
place is what the foreman calls an idle God dam son of a 
bitch and I have to carry a pocket full of stones and keep 
shying them at him all day, because he’s too far in front 
to reach with the slack of the lines. Mr. B , after 
letting some one else find out if I was any use, has now 
suggested that if I want a change of job at any time he 
will take me into his department of the C.P.R. as Rodman 
to a surveyor, but that means I lose money, because I 
should have to have a room in Town and feed myself out 
of what little more I’d get in salary—added to which I 
shouldn’t be with Horses, or having anything like such 4 
good time as I am out here at the farm. 

We got a half holiday on Monday for Empire Day, 4 
day of great celebration in Canada. Sports—a “ball- 
game,” a football match, and a dance in the evening— 
Three of our skinners went in to the dance and got back 
just in time to change into their working clothes and harness 
up. Thank heaven I didn’t go. 

My first pay day is coming along on Tuesday, and quite 
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time too—I’m going to buy a 2A Brownie for 2 dollars and 
take some photos. 

Very shortly I shall have some photographs to send you, 
but even they can’t really give you any idea of what the 
country is like, or the general feel of the place—I wish you 
could see the prairie, with its Gophers, its larks, little sunk 
creeks, cattle skeletons and short grass, with a hazy 
shimmery old mirage in the distance like a large lake—it’s 
rather fascinating in its way—much more so to me than 
the Marlborough Downs. 

We have the Irrigators with us now, and we sit down 
30 to breakfast and supper—dinner at noon is taken out to 
the various places where groups of Irrigators are splashing 
about making little old dams in little old ditches, and 
flooding bits of hay field and growing wheat. The food I 
am now thoroughly accustomed to, and though it is very 
very dull it is very wholesome—as much milk eggs and 
butter as we want, and as the cook is a good old sport you 
can march in and get a drink of milk any time. 

The Irrigators in Alberta are rather like the berry 
pickers or hop pickers in Perthshire and Kent only there 
are no women. They are a tough crowd if you like, but 
we skinners keep separate from them as much as we can, 
and don’t encourage them near our beds because as like as 
not they would slip a hand under your pillow, or into your 
haversack—and bang would go saxpence. 

However they fairly work like beavers, and are wet 
through from the waist down all day long. Some people 
say they are web-footed but as they never take their socks 
off one can’t say for certain! 

IT am very lucky in my job in that we have here at the 
farm two old Scotsmen, reported to be the first and second 
best Teamsters in Alberta, it’s an education to watch either 
of them turning 8 horses in their tracks at the end of a 
furrow—no banging or stamping or backing, but the outside 
horse walking freely round with the inside horses pivoting 
slowly on their hindlegs, with their fore-legs crossing and 
uncrossing and no fuss or open mouths or dragging bits. 
I can’t do it with 4 let alone 8. 

A six horse ploughman had a runaway this afternoon— 
he ploughed on to a rock, upset, and his horses bolted, 
finishing up without a scratch or a broken strap, in an 
nrigation ditch. 

I think they should break their colts more carefully and 
then they wouldn’t bolt on every opportunity—once they 
have bolted they seem to make a habit of it, because this 
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fellow has now been bolted with three times in the last 
month. 

Never mind about putting “esquire” on my letters, 
you could put anything on them and no one would com- 
ment—even if they did it wouldn’t matter—nothing is ever 
said that could make the most sensitive the least bit hot 
under the collar, unless he richly deserves it, then he would 
get it, in what strength I shudder to think, about 100 over 


proof I imagine. As to their general standing in outlook, | 


habits, etc., well they are no better and no worse than 


any collection of bachelors working and living together in | 


the world. Their language is appalling, but they don’t 
mean anything but emphasis, and sometimes they don’t 
know they are using it—they never laugh to hurt and they 
are always laughing at someone or something. They’re 
Toppers, and golden hearted blokes, though scarcely the 
type you ask in to play with the children. They are as 
cleanly as adverse circumstances permit, and when dressing 
up for a dance they are ludicrously fastidious, using Talcum 
powder in terrible quantities with a very strong scent— 
you can’t, to sum up, find a finer more straightforward 
kindly bunch. 


12. 6. 25. 

We have had two good days rain this week which has 
made everything look wonderfully green and new, and has 
made everybody feel very fresh and clean—it has also kept 
the dust down a bit. All ploughing, seeding and harrowing 
is finished, so all the teams are having a rest till we start 
haying, which we do very shortly. I have been employed 
with 3 other cursing teamsters in a spud-cave, picking over 
a nasty smelling collection of rotting potatoes—one in about 
10 being fit for consumption, the rest going to the pigs— 
or rather “ hogs ”’—now that I am a good “ canuck ”—spelt 
‘** Hoe” and pronounced ‘‘ Hawa.” However on the 3rd 
day of sitting in the semi-darkness, myself and another 
turned—as the cook put it—sick at our stummicks—and 
were sent out irrigating instead: while those whose stum- 
micks were made of sterner stuff wished they’d thought of 
the device before we did. Now we are splashing about, 
like water rats in gum boots directing water all over wheat, 
oats, and Alfalfa—it’s rather jolly letting the water out of 
the big ditch into a little ditch, and cutting a hole each 
side in the banks of the little ditch, and watching the water 


spread all over the section you want irrigated. After it’s _ 


spread nicely all over that bit, then you cut away the dam 
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and build up the banks, and do it again further down. We 
use long handled shovels sharpened like razors—and the 
professional irrigator owns and carries his own, and when 
he buys it he chooses it as carefully as a golf club, and 
carries a little stone to keep it sharp, a cloth to dry it at 
the end of the day, and a little wooden spoon thing to scrape 
the mud off it. He also uses it in times of conflict as a 
weapon of offence, and can split heads quite neatly with it. 

Two of my horses won me a bet on Monday—at dinner 
time one of the teamsters came in and said, he was stuck 
with a load of oats, and that as his two horses couldn’t lift 
it out there were no two on the farm could do it, so they 
would have to put 40n. The foreman who is always poking 
fun at me because I am so proud of my horses, and bucking 
about their prowess, laughingly remarked, that Henry and 
Tom, two of mine noted for bad behaviour, could do it 
easily—Roars of laughter, and I took him up. We hooked 
them in, and when I yelled at them they heaved on a steady 
pull for 10 seconds, and bang went the whiffle-tree! of 
course both horses fell forward on their noses and the load 
never moved an inch, but they pulled so hard they broke 
the whiffle-tree, which was solid oak, so it was called good 
enough, and afterwards it took four horses all their time 
to lift it, with two new trees of course. Now nobody 
points the finger of scorn and says, there are those devils 
Tom and Henry, but they look with respect and say, those 
are the magnificent horses that broke the tree pulling at 
the grain tank. 

On Sunday five of us are going on a fishing expedition 
to Lake Newell to catch, what the cook calls “‘a mess of 
fish.” There are only pike in the Lake; I suppose because 
they have eaten everything else up, but it’s good fun and 
you catch an enormous quantity—last time they went there 
was enough to feed 30 men for a meal, and a good deal over. 
The tackle is homemade, willow poles, and oiled string, with 
a species of tin otter bristling with hooks on the end of it 
—you wear a batheing suit and wade out up to your armpits 
and spin—as there is no reel you have to wade ashore when 
you get into a fish, trailing the poor thing dismally behind 
you to land, where it is despatched with a blow from a 
spanner off the borrowed Ford car. However, it’s all huge 
fun, and you can’t think how nice it is to be accepted as 
one of the “Bunch” and treated familiarly, and called 
‘Mike ” as if you’d been with them all your life. 

On Wednesday night there was a dance in town and some 
of the gang went in the wagon to it. We who were stopping 
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at home waited till they got all “‘ Dolled up” and started 
in the wagon, and then fairly bombarded them with potatoes, 
Next morning there were 8 or 9 very angry young men at 
breakfast, some of the potatoes were not quite sound, and 
had landed on their good suits—they pointed out that we 
had acted a trifle thoughtlessly—we explained that to see 
them duck in unison whilst balancing on a jolting wagon 
seemed very good to us. Matters remained strained for the 
rest of the day however. 


19. 6. 25. 

Haying is in full swing, and horses and men are going 
hard from shriek of dawn till sundown, at about 9 at night. 
The grey horses come home blue, and the bay horses come 
home black, and the poor things are simply falling over 
their feet. The hay crop is simply enormous this year, and 
if the grain crop is nearly as good they will pay a record 
wage. I have only got two horses to drive now as I am 
working with a dump rake in the alfalfa field, which they 
have started cutting. Henry Horse, and Tommy Dodd, are 
my two slaves, and Henry Horse being young and part 
cayuse tries to go, every time I clank the lever to dump a 
rakefull: so it’s eventful—soon I fear he’ll catch me napping 
and succeed in getting away—lI only hope I fall clear of 
the rake. . 

Two of us have been having a terrible day of it on the 
dumprakes—both rakes took it into their heads to go wrong 
—mine kept on refusing to lift and dump the hay, and his 
got the dumps and wouldn’t stop lifting with every turn of 
the wheels. Once every two rounds we'd have to stop and 
try and adjust them, and then they’d go wrong again and 
we'd adjust them again, until we were all hot and bothered, 
and saying things about the Duke and his parsimonious 
habits. One good thing, we had to come home early 
because they got so that nothing but a hammer and a cold 
chisel and some new parts, could do any good. There is 4 
tame mechanic here who is supposed to keep all machinery 
in running order—he caught it! we were nearly crazy with 
the heat and the nuisance, and the mosquitoes, which get 
at you whenever you keep still, so someone had to be shook 
up. We also have nose-flies which sting and lay in the 
horses nose and lips, so that they spend the whole day 
violently nodding, also they wear gauze muzzles, which help 
a bit but not entirely. 

Henry and Tom are doing real well in the rake, but they 
are such uncertain brutes, you never know what’s going to 
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happen. Henry always stands up when asked to back up, 
which is very perilous, while Tom never starts normally 
but tries to jump through his bridle, it adds to the interest, 
but renders one liable to go off the little iron seat backwards. 

They don’t load hay on carts in this country and take it 
to the stack, they have what are called Bull rakes—most 
effective things, which scoop up the hay off the ground, 
when they have a load; the teamster pulls a big lever and 
the long wooden teeth which push along the ground and 
collect the hay, lift about a foot and the load is carried to 
the stacker and put on the other teeth, which pull up and 
over after the bull rake has backed away from its load— 
the elevator is worked by a horse who walks up until the 
hay is pulled to the top and spilt over, and then backs down 
till the empty rack is on the ground again ready for the 
next bull rake to come and slide its load on. The bull rake 
is in front of the horses so that it is pushed along and not 
drawn. 

The horse on the elevator has to be a very very wise and 
trusted old chum—ours is called Punch and is as clever as 
a man—he has one of those enormously swollen legs which 
look as if it’s going to burst and never does, so Joe 
describes him as a cross bred horse, # Clyde and the other 
quarter thorough-bred elephant. He won’t stand any rot 
from the elevator man either, if he starts bawling at him 
the old horse strikes instantly and won’t move. 

Yesterday he had a load up about 4 way, when the man 
yelled at him to step up faster—he stopped at once, and 
proceeded to back till the load was on the ground again, 
and had to be led up to the end of his walk. After which 
incident the elevator man learned sense and Punch behaved 
himself. 

I spend all day looking forward to my evening swim— 
some evenings it’s almost dark by the time I get in, and 
the mosquitoes are something cruel—but it is the best 
moment of the day. My two matrons Minnie and Polly 
are turned out, Polly has a strapping foal, and Minnie 
expects one at any minute—they come and watch me 
Swimming every night, and blow great snorts at my shirt 
on the bank, while the foolish foal redistributes her feet 
in all directions. Minnie I’m sure is its Godmother because 
she’s always with the two of them. 

A cruel joke was played on me and certain others at a 
dance one night, the first I had attended here—some of 
the bunch had not secured partners, and felt sore, so after 
the dance when we were sitting out with our partners, they 
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sauntered up very grave, and one of them approached and 
with a perfectly solemn face, and in a very loud voice 
remarked “Say Mike when you’ve finished with my suit 
and shirt don’t forget to hang them up again on my door 
will you?” What was one to say? it was my shirt and my 
best blue suit, but it was no good explaining that—all the 
girls for yards round were in fits of laughter—the only 
thing to do was to go with them while they did it to some 
other poor guy—which I did. 

We had a great day’s fishing in Lake Newell, catching 
nearly 40 pike, average weight 2 pounds. We brought 
them all home and put them on ice (of which there is always 
a supply in this country) and have been living on it ever 
since. They don’t fight or jump, and I believe would bite 
on a bare hook. They are rather better eating than the 
Pike at home, but have plenty of forked bones which make 
fish cakes impossible. John the Finn had no batheing dress, 
so fished in his shirt tails quite unmoved that there were 
ladies on the shore, and that every fish he caught, and he 
got 16, the most, meant that they all had to look the other 
way till he was in the water again. Johnny the Englishman 
knew very little about fishing, but was the first into the 
water at the chosen spot, and when we were all ready to 
start, we found him swimming and diving, shouting and 
splashing all over the best place in the Lake—very pro- 
voking, and entailed a combined attack and a semi-drowning 
—also a move to somewhere else. We all got badly sun- 
burnt and spent the night in agony, with arms and legs 
scarlet and smarting. 

On Tuesday we got a public holiday and I spent the day 
with an old man, our chief irrigator, and two ponies— 
riding the range and following a big C.P.R. ditch which 
crosses 12 miles of bald headed prairie to get water to us— 
we dropped in, for our lunch and supper, at two home- 
steads, where we were made much of. The kind Joe lent 
me his pony and rigging for the day—come to think of it 
I owe, or shall owe, Joe a good deal by the time freeze-up 
comes. He saves me many times a week from making an 
appalling fool of myself, and no matter how much he’s got 
to do, he always finds time to show me how to do things. 

I could keep a pony if I wanted to, but as I can borrow 
whenever I want one I’m not bothering about it—besides 
if I bought a pony I’d have to buy a saddle, and even 4 
perfectly plain working stock saddle is fearsomely expensive. 
After you get accustomed to riding in these saddles they 
are very comfortable, but, although it would be as much as 
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my life is worth to say it out loud, they encourage lazy 
horsemanship, and teach you to slack about on a horse. 

The Prairie is gorgeous now, all little flowers, and tiny 
short wild roses about 6 inches high—gophers of course 
everywhere—(They have short ears so you can’t see any 
ears at all, and think they are deaf, but you are wrong, 
you also think they are picket pins sometimes, and again 
you are wrong), and Badger holes, but the ponies are awfully 
clever—we ran across bunches of wild range stock, horses 
and cattle, all of them belonging to someone, but too much 
trouble to bother with—the horses in particular, some of 
them beauties, but all short actioned when they gallop, 
which spoils them to my mind. 


12. 7. 25. 

Everything goes on from day to day as usual, on fine 
days we hay at high pressure, on wet days we don’t hay, 
but haul manure, and on the days following wet days we 
don’t hay either. The rakes go out and turn it over but 
until it’s quite dry, or “cured” as it’s called, it can’t be 
put up. 

I succeeded in persuading myself not to go to Calgary 
with some of the bunch last week for the stampede—they 
got back to-night full of good cheer and bad beer, having 
had a wonderful time, and seen a gent called ‘“‘ Greasy ” 
Cox, an Arizonan, carry off the prince’s prize for the 
bucking and world’s champion rider. As Canada has won 
it with Pete Vandemeer and Pete Legrande the last two 
years it’s only fair I suppose that the States should have 
it now, as they got everything else—roping, hog-tying, and 
bull-dogging. The thing that won the hearts of our bunch 
most of all seems to have been a gentleman who drove 
thirty-six head of horses round the streets of Calgary, and 
trotted them part of the way, just think of the weight of 
leather he’d be handling—they were pulling six wagons 
loaded with grain, fastened on to each other. I'd certainly 
like to have seen that. 

Last week two of us, me and the Manchester man, were 
sent out to help brand the Duke’s calves, on the range. 
Me being strong, spent the day wrestling, he was in charge 
of the fire and the irons. It is a moot point which got 
hottest—him, or me, or the irons. It just showed me the 
difference between the fun you can have branding a few, 
and sitting on the fence part of the time watching the fun, 
and the work you can do when there are 240 husky Hereford 
calves to be wrestled, branded, earmarked, and some of 
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them cut, all in one blazing hot day. The smell of burning 
hair and hide makes you feel very very sick after a bit, and 
you get a bit jumpy about the Mamas, who are just aching 
for a chance to run in and hook you—it nearly happened 
several times, but the Puncher watches them and rides 
them off and slaps them with his hat. We are still stiff 
and aching—a calf weighs a good deal and when you’ve 
thrown about 50 you begin to know you’ve done some work. 
We brand on the left flank, and it seems always to be the 
left flank that the calf is lying on, and his legs surely fly 
around when he’s turned over—if he kicks you his hoofs cut 
like razors. 

I have my plans all ready made out for getting home to 
see you all sometime and get paid for doing it—the only 
thing I haven’t worked out yet is how to get back here 
again without paying. I can easily get a job in Calgary on 
a stock train crew, and another job on a Montreal or Quebec 
Cattle-boat to Liverpool, but I don’t think I could just 
face stoking my way across the Atlantic back again, and 
that seems my only hope. I could do the work easy 
enough, being in pretty fair shape at present, but it would 
be beastly thinking of the corking time everyone was having 
above decks. 

If I feel I shant have enough money for college this 
winter I shant trouble because Joe says he’ll gladly take 
me on as one of the two that are kept here through freeze-up, 
which in its way is something of a compliment. 

The water behind the dam is sinking lower and lower 
and is getting quite hot at nights now—the mosquitoes are 
quite terrible everywhere, particularly at nights when they 
trumpet all around you—when the trumpeting ceases you 
have to pass a hand rapidly all over your face, neck, head 
and chest, because you know the little blighter is on you. 

The boys have got a tremendous joke on me at last 
which has made them very happy. A young lady, who 
works in the drug store, enquired who the teamster was 
who was driving our bunch into town on Saturday night. 
That’s all, but they have been giving me hell about it ever 
since. Her name is Anne Holly, so they sing me to sleep 
all day and all nights with songs about Bonnie Annie Holly 
—and “A.A.A. Annie” with “the moon shining over the 
drugstore.”” Consequently I daren’t go into the store now 
on Saturday nights, for fear that they'll do something 
frightful—they are quite crazy and when excited capable 
of any enormity. They frequently try to drag me in but 
so far, have not succeeded. They assert that it is clearly 
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a case of love at first sight, and that after I have been 
formally introduced the shyness will wear off. 


23. 7. 25. 

Haying is still in full swing, and I’m now using the 
3rd team of horses since haying began, the others being so 
thin and worn that they’ve been turned out to pasture. 
Jock and Jim—they are real good horses, but have a habit 
of chucking it in a tight place—so far, rather awkward at 
times, but they haven’t done it for the last two or three 
days, so may be thoughtful handling will cure them. 

You feel rather a fool when your horses stop, and walk 
on just when you want one last good heave on a heavy 
oad. 

We have got a lad working here at the moment who is 
boxing a ten round contest in Town on the 7th of next 
month. He has finished on his little farm and is just 
waiting for his crops to ripen, so is putting in time and 
making a little money working here. We are used every 
night as chopping blocks, punching bags, and sparring 
partners. He is a powerful little beast and to go one round 
with him entails being knocked partially senseless for any 
of the men of his weight. I’m just big enough to be 
awkward for him to handle so I get plenty of it, sometimes 
three two minute rounds a night; to-night my lip is split, 
but I have the satisfaction of knowing that he sprained a 
thumb on me—he is being trained by one of the irrigators 
whose ring name is Sailor Pat Burke, a third rate rough- 
houser, but a very efficient little trainer, who orders us 
sparring partners about like so many dogs. The gloves 
are taken out to the hayfield even, and we work during 
the lunch hour—skipping, running, and sparring. Personally 
I like to sleep on my back under a haycock after my 
lunch, but Pat Burke will have none of it, and we 
have to sweat for heavens sake from the time we get up 
from lunch to the time we hook up again. From what 
I have seen of our man I feel that I can safely risk 
5 dollars on him against any average light weight on the 
night of his fight. 

The mosquitoes are a terrible plague! and we have to 
cover our doors and windows with butter muslin at nights, 
and after we are shut in for the night get to work with a 
little tin sprayer and some stuff called “ Flytox’? which 
smells very vile, but at least permits you to sleep more or 
less in peace. 

Nothing sensational has happened at all, except that the 
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irrigators succeeded in almost flooding the bunk-house a few 
days ago. Joe had to gallop off and fetch some of them 
very quickly—they just arrived before the water, and 
managed to drain it off by digging very furiously: as it is 
anyone going in or out of the yard gate has to wade. How- 
ever the sun is hot and you are bone dry again in a quarter 
of an hour. 

Another uneventful week has gone by, but in it I have 
done a great many things, all different. We had a wet 
beginning to the week so couldn’t hay, I’ve been ploughing-in 
ditches (irrigation) in one of the wheat fields so that the 
binder can cross them—again a British farmer would have 
had apoplexy if he’d seen us rollicking around with two 
teams in the ripening wheat, to say nothing of the wheeled 
plough and the spike harrow. 

Another profitable morning I spent with huge stakes, 
boards, 7 inch nails, and a sledge hammer constructing a 
beautiful spillway out of the dam, so that the water is 
banked up a bit in the loch but is coming through down 
the creek just the same. My work is effective, though 
unbeautiful, and I used so many nails that Joe said he'd 
have to take some money off my July pay roll—I ended by 
dropping the sledge into the water and had to take off my 
bags to get it. Then the afternoon of that day I spent with 
the estimable and never-to-be-too-much belauded Joe in 
the barns, paring horses feet—as I told you they are none 
of them shod through the spring and summer, so their feet 
grow long, and crack, and have to be pared and rasped back 
into shape again—this we did. 

Now we are back again at haying, and working away for 
dear life. We hav’nt nearly finished the first crop yet, and 
the second crop is ready to cut where we started, and getting 
ranker every day. 

Had a trying afternoon with a refractory dump rake 
which sometimes wouldn’t dump and at other times wouldn't 
stop dumping—lI succeeded in finishing the field and just 
then Joe came along. Well the two of us struggled with 
the thing for about an hour and without any result, it was 
as bad as ever. So Joe rose up and said “* Give me those 
lines,” he jumped up on the rake, and drove across al 
irrigation ditch at a trot, after which he arose from the 
ruins and in some satisfaction remarked ‘“‘ Now they’ll have 
to buy us a new one.” 

Some time ago we cut off a wild duck’s head on her nest, 
with the mower, so we brought the eggs home, and put 
them under a hen and hatched out 9 out of 14—and they 
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are swimming about tame as you please. The place is 
swimming with ducks thousands of them, and the young 
ones are just getting on the wing, and practising “ Immel- 
manns,” preparatory to going south for the winter; we hear 
coyotes singing at night now, so that means that their cubs 
are starting to hunt, and the hens have to be carefully shut 
up at night. There was even a slight frost the other night. 

I hav’nt made up my mind about the winter yet: I 
don’t think even saving hard I can get enough money to 
do college really comfortably, so I don’t think I shall do it 
at all, but just stop on in my job here for the winter and 
see how things are carried on through freeze-up: such as 
keeping the water open for stock, and carrying grain to the 
elevators in town, and carting hay out on to the range for 
the horses. Incidentally there are lots of things to shoot 
and hunt and Joe doesn’t mind lending me his armoury 
when I want it. However, I say, I hav’nt made up my 
mind yet. 

The surrounding country doesn’t lend itself very well to 
photography being perfectly flat for miles and miles with 
nothing at all but little bare patches where a Badger has 
dug out his hole and tramped it down nice and flat to sit 
on and look around. The grass is just like the seaside 
turf you get on Golf Links, full of tiny flowers like 
Scabeous, etc. 

We are getting raised next month to 65 dollars, to meet 
Harvest-wages all over Canada: so that will be more money 
to put in my sock. There’s not much there yet, but it’s 
none so dusty for a short time. 

To-night, while returning from swimming we had an 
adventure—we were chased by a she-weasel. We inter- 
rupted her as she was carrying a baby somewhere else, and 
she dropped her child and charged us. Being prudent 
young fellows and unarmed at that, we dug out for home, 
at the same time taking off our hats to Mrs. Weasel; who 
incidentally turns to ermine in the winter and is worth 
4 dollars a skin. 

3. 8. 25. 

Nothing of vital import has happened to me—Mowers 
and binders both going strong together—we are nearly half 
way through the second hay crop, and the binders are well 
mto the wheat, the oats of course will not be ready for a 
bit yet. Joe has I think at last realized how very important 
Iam to the welfare of the farm and the C. land Co. generally, 
he has promoted me to lst mower at 70 “ bucks’”’ a month, 
which means that I have to cut into the field first, going 
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round the irrigation ditches, and then turn and come back 
in my tracks cutting a back swathe, none too easy, when 
one wheel is on the ditch bank and the mower is kicking 
like a horse, and you’ve got to watch -your sickle, and lift 
or lower it as the bumps come, and keep the horses straight 
without a cut swathe to guide you. Further to that, he 
says he’s got a binder for me when haying is through, which 
means six horses and a very much more complicated piece 
of machinery. Then, when they start threshing I’m to get 
a grain hauling job, with four horses in hand, on a grain 
tank, two trips into Town every day to the grain elevator. 
For that they are going to pay 6 dollars a day—roughly 
25s. not bad—when I was getting 16s. in the Army. 

To-day I’ve been on what is called a “slip,” really it’s 
a horse shovel, and not a chemise. Two horses pull it along 
the ground, and a man at the handles tilts it so that it 
digs into the ground, and scoops up a great slice. When 
it is full he leans his weight on the handles, and the edge 
comes up, and the team drags it away to the dumps— 
in this way ditches and things are made—if however 
the gentleman on the handles digs his edge in too deep, the 
handles fly up and the thing turns over, wrenching the 
insides nearly out of the man holding her down, or trying 
to. When you are working the slip and driving the team 
as well, you’ve got a job on hand. That’s what three of us 
were doing this afternoon. 

Thomas, of whom I told you, won his fight in the 3rd 


round with a punch that travelled from the floor or some 
place, and must have been doing 80 miles an hour when it 
landed right on the mark. The other poor lad closed up 
like a jack knife with a horrid hiccup and lay twitching and 
grunting. An enthusiastic lady at the back (it was an 
open air show) bawled out “ Stop the fight, stop the fight!” 
Billie in his corner bawled back “‘ Well that’s what I done, 
ain’t it,” quite funny—gales of laughter. 

B fair and stampede is coming off on the 7th and 
8th of next month, and we are to get in free if we’ll help 
out the chutes, saddling outlaws, and running in the Steers 
and calves—will I? We have a puncher from N. Dakota 
skinning here and he is going to ride, he’s very keen that 
I should too, and will lend me the outfit—I have consented 


provisionally. The provision being that I don’t get cold 
feet in the meantime. We have been practising on a bunch 
of Thomas’ some evenings, and I must admit that while I | 
can ride straight bucking, and scratch away at shoulder | 
and flanks, wave my hat and shout “ Yippee” like a little 
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man, as soon as he takes to a disgusting habit called 
weaving, I become piled instantly—this affords much amuse- 
ment which I have had to limit to a nightly allowance of 
4 falls, or spots before the eyes. After four falls, or as soon 
as spots appear before my eyes, I quit—after the spots, my 
nose bleeds and I don’t like that. 

Here has occurred a pause of 24 hours owing to sleep 
overtaking me. 

Have spent my first day on a binder—a pretty grim day 
too. The binder was the oldest thing in its line on the 
place, and just about dropping to pieces. Needles kept 
coming unthreaded, knotter failed to knot, sickle kept 
plugging up and ended by breaking, and the canvases which 
revolve on rollers and carry the cut stuff up to the packers, 
and knotter, were slack, and refused to revolve. I was 
black oil from top to toe by supper time, the horses had 
done nothing all day, and I had to keep on pulling out to 
let the others past while I did repairs. Temper was very 
very thin towards the end, and a blue haze was hanging 
over me. 

Last Saturday when I was in Town with the rest, I 
went down to the station to see the Trans-Canada come in, 
and get any mail that came in for the farm. When she 
came in there was an American girl sitting in the window 
of a Pullman and she looked us all over, squatting on our 
heels and leaning against things, and she called to someone 
“Oh say Ernie (she pronounced it Oinie) come look at all 
the Hicks supporting the deepot!” Gordon and Ole our 
punchers were also there, in their very brightest neck hand- 
kerchiefs, and largest hats, and were deeply wounded. If 
I'm in town I always like to go down to the station and see 
the trains and people go through—you never know—you 
might see somebody you know. 


An Ex-Orricrer 
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ANOTHER LOST DOMINION ? 


THE object of the Hilton-Young Commission was mainly 
to examine the East and Central African possessions— 
Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, Nyasaland, and Northern 
Rhodesia—with a view to suggesting more efficient methods 
of administration, and, if possible, some form of grouping 
which would co-ordinate their interests. It is not the 
object of this article to criticize their conclusions in detail, 
nor should any settler in these territories be ungrateful 
for the light which is thrown on their internal problems, 
But at the root of all suggestions and proposals there lies 
a fundamental proposition with which few Europeans in 
Africa (outside certain limited circles) will agree, and it is 
with this part that the writer wishes to deal. 

The Report states that the Commission feels that the 
essential basis for political unity in the countries concerned is 


“a, common policy in dealing with all matters affecting 
the present position and future development of the 
natives, and their relations with the immigrant com- 
munities.” 


Such a policy, therefore, they adopt, and in so doing they 
create a precedent in our colonial history—they definitely 
settle the political future of white communities without 
reference to their economic development, the possible 
growth of their numbers, or any other of the factors which 
have hitherto operated in building up “white” states in 
Africa. North of the Zambesi is to be ‘“‘ Black,” south 
of the Zambesi may be as “ White” as it can, but across the 
river and one is in a different continent. This ‘ Black” 
region must remain under direct control of the Imperial 
Government until such time as the natives themselves are 
fit to govern: 


“There can be no question of responsible government 
in these territories until the natives themselves can 
share in the responsibility...’ (p. 83). “‘ It may be 
many years before the native can take a direct part 
in the Central legislatures, but his place in the body 
politic must be provided for and steps taken to create 
the machinery whereby native self-government, at 
first purely local, and later over large areas, can be 
developed’ (White Paper of 1927, quoted, p. 36). 
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Until that time it is essential that the Imperial Government 
should retain the fullest control—‘‘a right to intervene 
in all the business of government.” 

In short, the thorny question of relations between White 
and Black in these great areas is to be settled by the 
application of a formula known as “The Dual Mandate,” 
which is believed to be a conspicuous success in West 
Africa, where, however, there are no white settlers. The 
Dual Mandate should imply that both races receive equal 
treatment. In fact this is impossible. Conflict of interest 
is bound to arise, and when it does the interests of the 
indigenous inhabitants must prevail (p. 37). Mr. Amery 
has said the same thing in a different way. 


“Tt [East Africa] is a country in which the native 
races will always form the predominant element of 
the population, and their interests will be paramount.” 


It appears to have escaped notice that if numbers are to 
be the criterion these obiter dicta cut the ground from under 
the feet of every white community in Africa, since every- 
where, the Union of South Africa and Southern Rhodesia 
included, the native races are numerically predominant. 

The duties devolving on those responsible for the 
government of these States under the Dual Mandate are 
set down: 


‘First, for the moral and material development 
of the native inhabitants; second, for humanity as 
a whole, the duty here being to develop the vast 
economic resources for the benefit of the whole world; 
and third, for the immigrant communities, whose 
initiative, knowledge, and material resources are 
necessary instruments in the fulfilment of the first 
two” (p. 36). 


The dividing line between the Black North and the 


_ White South is the Zambesi River. Natives or white men 


crossing the divide from either side will change réles. Yet 
the Commission reminds its readers of the interdependence 
of all African States on each other, and there is no great 
climatic or geographic difference, and ethnically no 
difference at all. This assumption that Nature has herself 
provided a dividing line between the countries where white 
men can live, work, and breed, and those where he must 
be an exotic, is not borne out by facts, nor does history 
support the theory that a river is a natural boundary. 
On the contrary, a river basin almost invariably contains, 
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instead of dividing, certain interests. From the point of 
view of climate and health it is well known that the 
highlands of Kenya enjoy a colder climate than many parts 
of the Union of South Africa, and there are districts of 
Tanganyika, Nyasaland, and Northern Rhodesia which 
are health resorts compared to some other regions south 
of the Zambesi. These countries have only been partially 
open for settlement within recent years. It is fortunate 
for Southern Rhodesia that, by an exhibition of pluck and 
determination, her 40,000 settlers were able to secure their 
own political destiny in 1923; for otherwise there seems 
no reason why she should not share the fate of her northern 
sister and be labelled ‘‘ Black’ for all time. 

The strong. strain of idealism which affects all Britons 
is never more edifying than when dealing with subject 
races, but there are no subject races in Great Britain, so 
it is always an academic question to the British statesman. 
To us who dwell in the midst of a subject race whose 
numbers are overwhelmingly predominant, it is a very 
different matter. Nowadays we are not proud of much 
of our record, though it is an error to suppose that the 
Kuropean immigrants to Africa have acted more harshly 
than those who possessed the American continent, or that 
the people they dispossessed had got there by peaceful means. 
To-day it is not merely a question of humanity but of 
common sense that we wish to provide a modus vivendi 
for the subject races which gives them the chance of 
becoming contented and useful citizens; but, since our 
‘‘ initiative, knowledge, and resources” are “necessary ” 
to the development of Africa (because the indigenous 
inhabitants are incapable of rising without them), we feel 
that our claim to be the dominant race is a just one. It 
is for us, we consider, to lay down the terms on which we 
shall live. Does this sound arrogant? It is no more than 
is being done by our brothers in Australia or Canada, and, 
moreover, it is we who have bought these countries—s0 
far as they are civilized—with our blood. It is we who 
are called on to defend them and to keep them from lapsing 
again into barbarism. 

The idea of equality before the law is one to which all 
Britons are accustomed, and which, with modifications of 
procedure to suit native customs, is already secured. 1 
Southern Rhodesia natives are required to carry identi 
fication certificates, and the municipal regulations place 
them under certain rules—these are social differences—but 
while economic equality is not conceded in form south 
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the Zambesi, it is rapidly approaching in fact, as natives 
force themselves into the more skilled branches of trade. 
Already many natives earn higher wages than some white 
men. It is the opinion of the best authorities that, quite 
apart from the ethical question, economic equality is the 
only thing which can maintain the European standard, 
and the recent successful organization of a native trade 
union will accelerate the pace of this development. One 
of the main differences between the ‘‘ White” and 
“ Black ’’ countries is, therefore, in process of disappearance, 
and it is significant that the latest Minimum Wage Bill in 
the Union of South Africa’s Parliament included the native 
agricultural worker. Outside the Union and the new 
mineral fields in Northern Rhodesia there are no industrial 
areas to be considered at present. 

Political and social equality or fusion are the two 
conditions which the European settlers cannot accept, and 
the result of any attempt to make them “share the 
responsibilities ? with the predominant native race will be 
to drive them out altogether. This does not mean that 
they are not prepared to give the native an increasing 
share in the control of his own affairs. Southern Rhodesia 
is on the verge of a measure which would long ago have 
been adopted in South Africa if circumstances had not 
been too difficult—that of territorial division between White 
and Black. By securing to the native land which, not 
being open to white competition, will be within his means, 
it is hoped to provide a natural outlet from the tribal 
system, and yet to keep the native on the land. In the 
allocation of land an effort has been made to create coherent 
local units so that local self-government by Native Councils 
may grow up in these enclaves. A similar policy could 
have been suggested for Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, 
which would have brought these countries into line with 
their immediate neighbour. 

The Chairman of the Commission was anxious to leave 
some such door open, and made the suggestion that, as 
a beginning of closer ties the Governor of Southern Rhodesia 
should be High Commissioner of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. This was rejected by the majority, nominally 
on somewhat flimsy grounds, in reality because it would 
have upset the whole theory of their hypothesis—that Africa 
north of the Zambesi is destined to be a Black country. 

_ Livingstone, the present capital of Northern Rhodesia, 
is a few hours distant from Bulawayo by train, and from 
Salisbury there will shortly be direct communication by 
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road both to Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Direct 
postal communication with Nyasaland is beginning, and 
already the journey by car takes only two days. The 
recent developments of the copper area of Northern 
Rhodesia promise to create there a centre of industry 
which will make it one of the most populous in Africa, 
and it is quite possible that the white population of 
Northern Rhodesia may equal, or exceed, that of its 
Southern sister in a few years’ time. There are other 
possibilities opened for the first time by the improvement 
of communications since the motor-car came to its own 
in Africa. It is unfortunate that a section of public opinion 
in Northern Rhodesia was not favourable, at the time of 
the Commission’s visit, to amalgamation with Southern 
Rhodesia, and it is true that difficulties exist, but the 
advantage to the Empire, and it may be said the world 
(since humanity generally is interested in the development 
of Central Europe), of an Imperial State of Greater 
Rhodesia in the heart of Africa, is not one likely to be 
lightly abandoned. 

The Commission was a Parliamentary one, mainly 
concerned with administrative questions in countries which 
are, at present, under the Colonial Office, and in which, 
therefore, some guiding principle was needed. This must 
not be forgotten by those of us who find a wider application 
in their conclusions. At the same time it is a serious 
matter for all Africa south of the Zambesi if these con- 
clusions, consolidating and endorsing views expressed in 
previous White Papers, and applying them, holus-bolus, to 
countries as far apart as Uganda and Northern Rhodesia, 
are allowed to go without challenge. 

It is significant that no South African or man of South 
African experience was attached to the Commission, and, 
as a result, the Report bristles with remarks that jar on 
South African ears and on the ears of all Europeans who 
have made their homes in Africa. It is implicit in the 
Report that we are regarded as aliens in this land, 
“immigrant communities,’ whereas in our own eyes we 
are as much identified with the land we live in as Australians 
or Canadians with their respective countries. Despite all 
that has been said and written of the immorality of the 
methods by which Europeans have dispossessed Africans, 
we do not feel our legal claim is less than that of the 
Americans to their continent, or any other conquering race. 
A race which cannot develop the country it lives in has 
no right to keep it barren, and when it comes to methods 
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the Bantu people did not take the lands they live in by 
kindness. Africa, when Europeans began to penetrate it, 
was a shambles. 

Again, it is difficult for English people to realize the 
disadvantages, from our point of view, of Colonial Office 
government, which is subject to the fortunes of political 
parties in England, and which, at best, sees us from a 
distance of from 6,000 to 10,000 miles. All that is best 
in English character comes out of our strong sense of 
responsibility and independence—qualities which have no 
place under Crown Colony government. As a phase this 
form of administration is useful and inevitable, but chiefly 
as an incentive to future development. 

Southern Rhodesia accepted, as part of her self-governing 
constitution, the reservation of questions of native policy 
for Imperial assent, and this arrangement, which has been 
in force since 1893, has never, either under the Chartered 
Company or self-government, led to a clash of opinions. 
A similar reservation would preserve the trusteeship of the 
Imperial Government in other territories without depriving 
the white communities of their rights. 

The problem of ‘‘ White” and “ Black” in Africa is 
sufficiently serious, and those of us who live with it are 
not likely to minimize it. We only ask that we shall not 
be offered up as a sacrifice on the altar of a sentiment 
or a doctrinaire formula. The future of the white race 
in Africa appears to us to be worthy of some consideration, 
and even tenderness, on the part of the Imperial Government, 
unless they are prepared to write across the British part 
of Africa ‘‘ Another Lost Dominion.” 


E. TAWSE JOLLIE 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 
CoMPETITION OF INDUSTRIAL DzEsiqns, 1929. 


PaRTICULARS of the Sixth Annual Open Competition of 
Industrial Designs to be held at the Imperial Institute, South 
Kensington, London, 8.W., in June, 1929, have now been 
issued, and can be obtained from the Secretary of the Royal 
Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2. 
Intending Competitors must apply to the Secretary of the 
Society between May Ist, and May 11th for the necessary 
entry forms and the last day for receiving entries is May 27th. 
In all Scholarships and Prizes amounting to over £2,000 are 
offered in connexion with the 1929 Competition. 

The Royal Society of Arts offers a Prize of £50 for designs 
for a Proscenium Wall of a Cinematograph Theatre; a Prize 
of £20 for a set of Black and White Drawings of Architectural 
Subjects; and Prizes of £25 and £10 for a Scheme for the 
complete Decoration and Furnishing of a Middle-class Bed- 
room. Three Scholarships will also be awarded—one of 
£75 for designs suitable for Weaving or Printing, intended 
for Dress or Furnishing Materials, offered by the Tootal 
Broadhurst Lee Company; The Lewis Berger Scholarship 
of £60, open to apprentices, students, or craftsmen in the 
Craft of Painting and Decorating; and the Art Congress 
Studentship of £50 for practising craftsmen or designers, 
founded by the late Sir William Cuthbert Quilter. 

Valuable prizes ranging from £5 to £52 10s. are also 
offered as under: 

In the Architectural Decoration Section for designs for 
the decoration of Railway Compartments; for a metalwork 
scheme for the Vestibule and Main Entrance of a Town Hall; 
Fire-places for Gas Fires; Stained Glass Window, or Medal- 
lion; Leaded Lights for Departmental Store and City 
Restaurant; and an all-Tile and Faience Fireplace. 

In the Textile Section for designs for Cretonnes; Tapestry 
and Furnishing Fabrics in cotton, wool, and artificial silk; 
Dress Materials; Hangings; Figured and Furnishing 
Moquettes and Furnishing Damask; Wilton, Axminster, 
and Oriental Carpets; machine-made Lace; and _ hand 
Embroidery. 

In the Furniture Section for designs for Dining-room 
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Table, Chairs, and Sideboard; Office Desk Chair; Combina- 
tion Mantels; the interior decoration of a Shoe Shop; Wire- 
less Cabinet, Sideboard and Desk in Plywood; Panels for 
Baby Carriage; and Hat and Coat Hooks. 

In the Book Production Section for designs for a Title- 
Page; pages of Text; Head and Tail Pieces; Book Illustra- 
tion; Binding Case; End Papers and Jacket. 

In the Pottery Section for finished specimens of an 
Original Decorated Design and an example of Modelling in 
Fired Lottery, as well as a design for a Plaque for wall 
decoration; and in the Glass Section for designs for a modern 
form of Table or Pedestal Illumination; and for a Cocktail 
Glass and Shaker. 

In the Advertising Section for designs for Posters, Show- 
cards, Cut-outs, Lorry Bills to advertise the following: a 
Seaside Resort, a Line of Mail Steamships, an Insurance 
Institution, Gas, Dress Prints, Bread, Suet, Chocolates, 
Lubricating Oil, Petrol, and Motor Tours, Cigarettes, Golf 
Balls, an Electric Wiring System, and the advantages of 
Poster Publicity; as well as for designs for Christmas Cards, 
Calendars, and Covers for a Book Catalogue and Seaside 
Town Guide. 

The Royal Society of Arts was founded in 1754 for “‘ The 
Encouragement of the Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce 
of the Country,” and it is interesting to remember that it 
was this Society’s offer of Prizes in 1846 for “‘ useful objects 
calculated to improve general taste ”’ which led to the holding 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851 and to the commencement 
of the present school of Art-Workmanship in the British 
Empire. 


THE SECRET DICTATORSHIP IN U.S.A. 


(WE reproduce this striking protest from the Manufacturers’ Record of Baltimore 
(February 7th) against the secret dictatorship from which business interests in 
U.S.A. suffer. It will be all the more intelligible to our readers if for ‘‘ Federal 
Reserve Board’ they substitute the words ‘‘ Bank of England,” which is the 
British counterpart of the F.R.B. and, like that body, allowed by weak-kneed 
Politicians to exercise a Secret Dictatorship in this country with woeful results 
to British basic industries.—Ep1ror, N.R.] 


WuILE the Manufacturers’ Record does not by any manner 
of means agree with all of the positions taken by Senator 
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Norris, we do heartily commend one statement recently made 
by him in regard to secrecy in governmental transactions. 
In the course of his statement Senator Norris said: 

“The transaction of public business in secret, where 
hundreds of millions of dollars are involved and where the 
happiness and contentment of more than a hundred million 
people are directly concerned, is contrary to every funda- 
mental principle underlying the perpetuity of a democracy. 
There is no more reason why a question of this importance 
should be settled in secret than that the Senate should 
transact any other business in secret session.” And he 
added: “Is there any reason in justice or morals why the 
final judgment of the Senate, as disclosed by the roll-call, 
should not be given as full and complete publicity as the vote 
upon any other question coming before it?’ And much 
more of the same kind. 

Ever since the deflation campaign of the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Manufacturers’ Record has insisted that the dis- 
cussions and the decisions of that Board should be open to 
the public. The Federal Reserve Board has a power so vast 
that it is almost incomprehensible to people who have not 
studied the situation. One-half the time its members are 
really uncertain as to how to act, and we doubt not that at 
the present moment some of them are entirely up in the air 
as to what is the best policy to be pursued in connection 
with the financial interests of this country and of the world 
—for the Federal Reserve Board has a tremendous influence 
for good or evil on world affairs. Its deliberations are in 
secret; its decisions are in secret; and the public knows 
little or nothing of what its decisions are until some 
particular matter is given publication. 

When in May 1920 the Federal Reserve Board and 
members of the Advisory Council and of the branch banks, 
after a day of deliberation in secret session, definitely planned 
for a continuation of the deflation campaign then under way, 
the meeting was closed with the statement from Governor 
Harding that everything that had been said that day must 
be regarded as confidential, and that when the newspaper 
people called on him for information he would turn them 
off by discussing the weather or something else. That out- 
rageous blunder, or almost crime it might be called, upon 
the American people would have been shorn of much of its 
evil if the entire discussion that had taken place that day 
had been open to the public and fully reported by the 
newspapers. Not until nearly three years after that meeting 
were the full reports published, and the Manufacturers 
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Record was the first paper in the country to be able to 
do this. 

Since then we have constantly advocated open meetings 
of the Board, although we know full well that in many finan- 
cial matters bankers feel there must be extreme secrecy until 
their plans are consummated. In regard, however, to the 
Federal Reserve Board, it should be borne in mind that here 
is an organization of seven men that have had greater power 
conferred upon them by legislative enactment to shape the 
finances, and thus the business of a country, than was ever 
before given to any similar number of men in the world’s 
history. Following the precedent of bankers generally, 
this Board holds its sessions in the strictest secrecy, and no 
word of the discussion or of the vote, pro or con, on any 
particular subject is ever allowed to reach the public. Dis- 
count rates are raised or lowered, but nobody outside of the 
Board knows why these actions are taken, and nobody knows 
who voted for or against them, and the reasons therefor. 

The Supreme Court listens to the arguments pro and con 
on any question brought before it, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission does the same. But here is a Board that 
more directly affects the business interests of this country 
and of the world than either the Supreme Court or the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, vast as are the powers of 
the latter organization, but nobody can appear before that 
Board and favour or oppose proposed action. 

It is useless to say that conditions are somewhat different. 
That is an excuse, but not a reason. At the present time 
the Board, we are quite sure, is very uncertain as to many 
matters that are before it, perplexed as to how to deal with 
some of the financial problems connected with Europe; but 
it dare not discuss these things openly and thus permit 
men of affairs and bankers generally to know what are the 
arguments pro and con on the great issues now before the 
Board, and in that way before the world. 

The action of the Federal Reserve Board in 1919 and 
1920 ‘“‘wellnigh wrecked the universe,” and our farmers are 
still suffering from the terrific decline in the value of their 
lands and their farm products by reason of the action of the 
Board at that time. Some of this might have been prevented, 
doubtless much of it could have been prevented, if the 
public had known that it was the definite purpose of the 
Federal Reserve Board to break down prices by a deflation 
campaign, and at the same time to encourage the railroads 
to increase their freight rates. These are things that the 
public knew nothing about and, therefore, business men, 
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farmers and others, could not prepare to meet the fearful 
crash that was ahead of them. 

In the light of what has been done, and what has been 
left undone, if the Federal Reserve Board will not now open 
its meetings to the public, Congress should compel this to be 
done, despite all the protests that will be made by the 
members of the Board and the big financiers who are doubt- 
less generally well advised as to what the Board is doing, or 
will do, in advance of the public at large. 


THE TEST MATCHES. 


[WE feel sure our readers will like to have the full score 
of the Fifth and Final Test Match, played for 8 days at 
Melbourne, between March 8th and 16th, and won by 
Australia by 5 wickets—also Reuter’s summary of the entire 
series of which England won the first four Matches.— 
Epitor, N.R.] 


ENGLAND 
First Innincs SeconpD INNINGS 

Hobbs, lbw b Ryder oe .. 142 Hobbs, c Fairfax b Grimmett .. 65 
D. R. Jardine, c Oldfield b Wall.. 19 D.R. Jardine, c Oldfield b Wall 0 
Hammond, c Fairfax b Wall .. 38 Larwood, b Wall .. eo 
Tyldesley, c Hornibrook b Ryder 31 Hammond, c Ryder b Fairfax .. 16 
Duckworth, c Fairfax b Hornibrook 12 Tyldesley, c Oldfield b Wall .. 21 
Hendren, c Hornibrook b Fairfax 95 Leyland, not out .. - .. 53 
Leyland, c Fairfax b Oxenham .. 137 Hendren,b Grimmett... aes 
Larwood, b Wall .. Af .. 4 ‘Tate, c Fairfax b Hornibrook .. 54 
Geary, b Hornibrook .. .. 4 Geary,bWall  .. 3 
Tate, o sub. b Hornibrook -- 15 J.C. White, c Oxenham b Wall. 4 
J. C. White not out ok -- 9 Duckworth, lbw b Oxenham .. 9 
Extras.. ae sa ie Extras sca a 
Total ‘4. sh .. 519 Total .. & .. 257 


Fath oF WICKETS. 
BQ oS> 8 68; BoP 10 1234 65 67 8 9 10 
64 146 235 240 260 40! 409 428 470 519 1 19 75119 123 131 212 217 231 257 


| 257 
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Bow.ttne ANALYSIS 


O. M. R. Ww 
Wall .. .. 49 8 123 3 
Hornibrook .. 48 (ae a: 
Oxenham -- 45 15 86 ol 
Grimmett .. 25 I1 40 0 
Fairfax.. .. 27 4 84 1 
Ryder... .. 18 5 29 2 
Kippax .. . @ 1 2 0 
Byes 4, log byes 6, wide 1, no-balls 2. 


AUSTRALIA 


First INNINGS 


W. M. Woodfull, c Geary b Lar- 
wood oe =x oe kO2 
A. Jackson, run wt -- 30 
A. Kippax, ec Duckworth b White 38 
J. Ryder,c Tateb Hammond .. 30 
D. Bradman, c Tate b Geary .. 123 
A. Fairfax, lbw b Geary .. a & 
W. A. Oldfield, cand bGeary .. 6 

R. K. Oxenham, ec Duckworth b 
Geary .. ne 
T. Wall, c Duckworth b Geary . ste ee 
P. M. Hornibrook, lbw b White.. 26 
C. V. Grimmett, not out .. oa ea 
Extras ai sy me: 
Total “~ ae -- 491 
Fatt oF 


123 45 6 7 8 9 10 
54 143 203 203 386 399 409 420 432 491 


oO. M. R. Ww. 
Walk... ied 5 66 5 
Hornibrook .. 19 5 GI,, 1 
Fairfax .. a 7 0 | a | 
Grimmett éx ee 7 66 2 
Oxenham a 10 1 34 ~=61 
Byes 19, leg bye 1. 
Srconp INNINGS 
W. A. Oldfield, bb Hammond... 48 
P. M. Hornibrook, b Hammond... 18 
W. M. Woodfull, b Hammond .. 35 
A. Jackson, b Geary Pe -. 46 
A. Kippax, run out at ox “28 
J. Ryder, not out .. ae vas 84 
D. Bradman, not out ar sos ae 
Extras a Se oo, ae 
Total (for 5 wickets) .. 287 
WICKETS 


18 4:6 oR SO CUD 
51 80 129 158 204 


Bow.irne ANALYSIS 


Oo. M. R W. 


Larwood ~- 34 7 83 1 
Tate .. -- 6 26 108 O 
White .. a 46 22 286. 2 
Geary .. -- SF 86 105 & 
Hammond .. 16 3 3f:i 1 
Leyland oe OS 0 lk: 0 


Byes 6, leg byes 9, wides (Geary) 2. 


M. R Ww. 
Larwood 32-1 5 85 0 
Tate ae «<. G2. 712 O 
White .. gs 38 0 28 O 
Geary .. oo ae 5 1 
Hammond .. 26 0 53 3 


Byes 12, leg byes 6. 


TEST FIGURES 
The summary of the Test Matches is now:— 


Australia won 48, England won 46, drawn 25. 

In the series of Test Matches just concluded the aggregate number of runs 
scored was 6,826 for the loss of 177 wickets, the average being 38-56 a wicket. 
Of these England scored 3,757 for 87 wickets at a cost of 43-18 a wicket, and 
Australia 3,069 for 90 wickets at the rate of 34-10 a wicket. 


Pan 
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The complete results are:— 


At Brisbane: England won by 675 runs; England 521 and 342 for eight 


wickets (innings declared), Australia 122 and 66. 


At Sydney: England won by eight wickets; England 636 and 16 for two, 


Australia 253 and 397. 


At Melbourne: England won by three wickets; England 417 and 332 for 


seven, Australia 397 and 351. 


At Adelaide: England won by 12 runs; England 334 and 383, Australia 


369 and 336. 


At Melbourne: Australia won by five wickets; England 519 and 257, 


Australia 491 and 287 for five wickets. 


WICKET-KEEPING 


Duckworth: Catches 13, stumped 1, byes 52. 
W. A. Oldfield: Catches 8, stumped 2, byes 50. 


How THE BaTsMEN WERE Ov? 


Bowled. C.&B. Caught. Stpd. Lbw. Run out. Total. 


Australia co LOT 4 40 1 12 
England.. sus 46 4 45 2 16 
ENGLAND 
BatriIne 
Highest Not 
Inns. Runs, Score. out. 
Hammond .. i in Se 905 251 1 
Hendren 9 472 169 0 
Sutcliffe 7 355 135 0 
Hobbs Sig 9 451 142 1 
D. R. Jardine . 9 341 98 0 
A. P. F. Chapman .. a 165 50 0 
Larwood 8 173 710 0 
Tate .. ee 10 214 54 0 
J.C. White .. 8 70 29 4 
Duckworth 9 76 39* 4 
Geary 8 95 66 1 


The following played only two innings:— 


Leyland a ou oon thew 190 137 1 
Mead .. sa st ists 80 72 0 
Tyldesley .. a 2 52 31 0 


* Signifies not out. 


CENTURIES 


Brisbane: First Test, Hendren 169. 

Sydney: Second Test, Hammond 251. 

Melbourne: Third Test, Hammond 200, Sutcliffe 135. 
Adelaide: Fourth Test, Hammond 119 not out and 177. 
Melbourne: Fifth Test, Hobbs 142, Leyland 137. 


90 
87 


Average. 


113-12 


107 
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Bow Line 
Overs. Maidens. Runs. Wickets. Average. 
nt Geary os oe -- 240-3 70 477 19 25-10 
J.C. White Ae .. 897°4 134 760 25 30-40 
0, Larwood .. As -. 269-1 41 728 18 40-44 
Tate “s ff oot ee 122 693 17 40-76 
or Hammond ne i ee 30 287 5 57-40 
rm The following also bowled:— 
1, eS ae re 0 11 oO = 
D.R. Jardine .. Ae 1 0 10 0 —_ 
AUSTRALIA 
Batrina 
Highest Not 
Inns. Runs. Score. out. Average. 
A. Jackson .. as << ie 276 164 0 69-00 
D. Bradman .. ar = 8 468 123 1 66-85 
J.S. Ryder .. ate oe 50 492 112 1 54-66 
W. M. Woodfull are ne! 491 111 1 54-55 
A. F, Kippax .. ae « 10 311 100 0 31-10 
H. L. Hendry 8 227 112 0 28-37 
E. A’Beckett 4 104 41 0 26-00 
W. A. Oldfield 10 159 48 2 19-87 
R. K. Oxenham + ver ae 88 39 0 17-60 
C. V. Grimmett a =a oe 95 38* 3 15-83 
V. Richardson 4 35 27 0 8-75 
D. Blackie ws 6 24 11* 3 8-00 
W. H. Ponsford 3 13 6 1 6-50 
H. Iremonger .. 4 5 4 0 1-25 
The following played only two innings:— 
Dr. O. Nothling se eam Oe 52 44 0 26-00 
P.M. Hornibrook .. - $8 44 26 O 22-00 
The remainder played only one innings:— 
A. Fairfax .. ra ap 65 65 0 65-00 
T. Wall = ae aa 1 9 9 0 9-00 
C. E. Kelleway as Sec 8 8 0 8-00 
* Signifies not out. 
CENTURIES 
Sydney: Second Test, W. M. Woodfull 111, H. L. Hendry 112. 
Melbourne: Third Test, A. F. Kippax 100, J. 8S. Ryder 112, W. M. Woodfull 
107, D. Bradman 112. 
Adelaide: Fourth Test, A. Jackson 164. 
Melbourne: Fifth Test, W. M. Woodfull 102, D. Bradman 123. 
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Bow tine 
Overs. Maidens. Runs. Wickets. Average. 
1 8 8 23-6 


Alatacgeaets 

. Gregory : 

. Hornibrook 

. Oxenham .. 
.- Iremonger 


HP awn cenews 


. L. A’Beckett .. 


The following also bowled :— 
Dr. O. E. Nothling 
C. E. Kelleway 
A. F. Kippax 


